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WESTERN ARTS CONVENTION 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, May 4, 5, and 6 


Word has just been received from Joseph K. 
Boltz, Secretary-Treasurer of the Western Arts 
Association, that plans ure now going forward for 
the 1944 convention. At the present moment 
committees are being formed with Miss Mable C. 
Arbuckle as Local Chairman and with the Pro- 
gram Committee as follows: Chairman, Edwin J. 
Bruns, Director of Art Education in Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; Olga M. Schubkegel, Director of Art in 
Hammond, Indiana; Jane Betsey Welling, Pro- 
fessor of Art Education at Wayne University; and 
May Ellsworth, Professor of Art, University of 
Kansas, and Supervisor of Art in Lawrence. 

The Secretary believes that you should immedi- 
ately send your room reservations direct to the 
Hotel so that they will have ample time in which 
to set aside your reservation. Hotel rooms are at a 
premium these days. 

For further information about membership in 
the Western Arts Association, write directly to 
Joseph K. Boltz, Secretary-Treasurer, Franklin, 
Michigan. 


SEE AUSTRALIA—ROUND TRIP 12 CENTS 


Here’s a real treat that I have been waiting to 
give you—a grand industrial and resource map 
of Australia in full colors, size 29's"'x 24". Anew 
shipment has just arrived at the Australian News 
and Information Bureau who tell me that members 
of the Family may have copies—limited one to a 
person—at 12 cents. 

Frankly, Family, this barely covers the cost to 
pay for the envelope, addressing, and postage— 
but they want every member to have a copy who 
wishes to. 

I have had a grand time travelling about 
Australia on this map. Through the wheat coun- 
try, the sheep country, skirting the coast with its 
fishing grounds, visiting the sections where iron, 
zinc, lead, silver, tin, gold and copper are mined, 
riding across the plains where cattle and horses 
graze— it’s just like taking a round trip around 
Australia. 

It's yours by sending 12 cents for one map to 
Secretary, The School Arts Family, 144 Printers 
Bidg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


EASTERN ARTS CONVENTION 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City 
April 13, 14, 15, 1944 
Convention Theme: Tomorrow’s Challenge to 
Art Education 

Thursday, April 13—10.00 a.m. Registration 
and opening of commercial and school exhibits. 
JUNIOR DIVISION members will participate 
generally in the regular meetings of the convention. 

Thursday afternoon: ‘‘World Understanding 
Fostered by Art Education.’’ Speakers: Dr. N. L. 
Engelhardt, Jr., Author, and Director of Air-Age 
Education Research; Mr. Jan Juta, Director of the 
Victory Art Movement, will illustrate his talk. 

SHIP Party and Dance on Thursday evening. 
Deck Officer Charlie Stoner confidentially told us 
that ‘Something New in the Gay Ninety Revival is 
brewing.” 

Friday morning, April 14. ‘‘The National Outlook 
for Art Education” federal and state participation 
is spreading the arts for general consumption, 
the arts as aids in emotional and physical 
rebuilding, by Mr. Edward Rowan, Assistant 
Chief, Division of Fine Arts, U.S. Treasury; Mr. 
Edward Hall, Director of the Universal School of 
Handicrafts and an artist of note. 

The Convention Luncheon will be informal 
replacing the usual evening banquet. Mr. Walter 
Haggerty, Chairman. The honors of the Associa- 
tion will be awarded at this time. 

Friday afternoon. An Art Center in Every 
Community—Daniel S. Defenbacher, Director, 
Walker Art Center, Minneapolis. Formerly as- 
sociated with Holger Cahill and Thomas E. 
Parker he aided in establishing W.P.A. Art 
Centers throughout the country. Moving pic- 
tures, slides and exhibits will be used to visualize 
the idea. 

Saturday morning, April 15. ‘‘Art Experience 
in General Education” will be a workshop session 
for classroom teachers, teachers of art, super- 
visors of art and school administrators on the con- 
tributions of art experience to education. Lester 
Dix will be the leader. John Bosshart, New Jersey 
Commissioner; Lawrence Frank, Director, Macy 
Foundation; John S. Herron, Newark Superin- 
tendent; Edward Liss, M.D., Child Psychiatrist; 
Genieve Secord, Art Director; and Arensa Sonder- 
gard, Classroom Teacher, will be consultants. 

CONFERENCES: “Art and Industry in Our 
National Outlook”’ Dr. Royal B. Farnum, Chairman 
with Kenneth Winebrenner, Michelle Murphy, 
Grace Ripley, and Bernice Jameson. ‘Delin- 
quency and What the Arts Can Do to Occupy 
Leisure Time for Youth,’’ Frederick Thrasher, with 
Rebecca Williams and other leaders. ‘The Place 
of the Federal Government in Establishing Art 
Outlets," Max Sullivan, Chairman. Roberta 
Fransler has charge of the group on ‘Cultural 
Contributions of the Arts to National and Inter- 
national Understanding,’’ ably assisted by Horace 
Heilman. Conferences on the Classroom Uses of 
Visual Aids, Thursday afternoon, as planned by 
Mr. E. M. Benson, Educational Director of the 
Philadelphia Art Museum. 

EXHIBITS will include children’s work, art 
school students’ work, topical and special ex- 
hibits. To many teachers, ‘E.A.A Convention” 
means “The Best in Supply and Materials 
Exhibits.”’ 





Be sure to write the Secretary when you have been promoted 


or have a new position 


The Family wants to know. 


SECRETARY, SCHOOL ARTS FAMILY, 144 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


THE SCHOOL*ARTS MAGAZINE, published every month except July and August. Publication offi 
Worcester, Massachusetts. Entered as second-class matter, August 1, 1917, at the Post Office at Worcester, Massachusetts, under the act of March 3, 1879 


Motor Trip Through Mexico—no gas, no tires, 
no hurry—plenty of time—take it easy—and at 
thes ame time the basis for one grand class proj- 
ect. This big bulletin is a complete motor tri;,— 
one main route and Q9 side trips. Get out your 
geography, get all your material about Mexi: an 
Arts and Crafts and mix with generous helpings 
of Mexican history—result will be the liveliest 
and happiest project you have conducted in many 
a day. This trip is given in detail in the bullctin 
Motoring to Mexico—published by the Travel 
Division of the Pan American Union. Send me 
ll cents and I'll be glad to send your order to 
them. Secretary, The Family Circle, 144 Printers 
Bldg., Worcester 8. 


NEW BOOKLET. Mexico is the subject selected 
by the Office of Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs for the latest addition to their series of 
booklets on getting acquainted with our “next 
door neighbors.’’ The 24 pages give you a wealth 
of material, but as you probably have suspected 
from the way I have written up other booklets 
and pamphlets, I am always fascinated by maps 
and right in the middle of this booklet is a resource 
map of Mexico which tells you just where every. 
thing comes from all along the way from Hene- 
quen to Coal. 


There are a lot of interesting facts tucked 
away in this booklet and here is what interested 
me. First, Mexico is just about equal to that part 
of the United States which is East of the Mississippi 
River. Second, one of the first pages shows ai a 
quick glance the history of Mexico from the year 
1000 up to 1942. Third, I was more than im- 
pressed by seeing side by side pictures of the 
200-year-old church and the latest modern 
architectural apartment house—both in Mexico 
City. Fourth, you will enjoy the pen and ink 
sketches of some of the natural crops which grow 
in Mexico. Fifth, the history of Mexico. 


As was the case with the other booklets which 
have been furnished by the Office of the Co 
ordinator of the Inter-American Affairs (I mean 
those titles on Brazil, Guatemala, Chile, and 
Uruguay), Mexico can be obtained direct from the 
Coordinator or we will be glad to send your 
request from the Secretary’s office if you will send 
10 cents for 10 copies of any one country. Of 
course Mexico is the latest booklet out so that is 
why Iam telling you about it at this time. Just send 
your 10 cents direct to the Secretary of the School 
Arts Family, 144 Printers Building, Worcester 8, 
Massachusetts. 


TO THE CANADIAN MEMBERS OF THE 
SCHOOL ARTS FAMILY 


To assist the many members of the Schoo! Arts 
Family in Canada there are two representatives, 
as follows—for subscriptions, the Wm. Dawson 
Subscription Service, 70 King Street East, 
Toronto 2, Ontario. For orders for the School 
Arts’ books and portfolios, Moyer School Sup 
plies Limited, located in Edmonton, Moncton, 
Montreal, Toronto 1, Winnipeg, and Saskatoon. 

Sending your subscription orders to Dawson 
and your orders for the publications to Moyer 
School Supplies means that you have no worries 
about customs duty, rates of exchange, or Wa 
taxes on materials imported. The subscription 
price is $4.00 payable in Canadian money and 
the prices of the portfolios and books are 4 little 
higher than the list prices to cover additional 
items mentioned above. 





e, The Printers Building, 44 Portland Street, 
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CLAYOLA, the result of modern 


research, is smooth, plastic, stainless, 
waterproof and sanitary. The plastic 
quality of CLAYOLA which yields 
to the slightest touch encourages the 
creative urge that is inherent in every 
child. This plastic quality is lasting 
... CLAYOLA therefore can be 
used over and over again. It is an 
excellent material for school art proj- 
ects as it educates the student in the 
use of a three dimensional medium. 
A coating of shellac or clear varnish 


A National Institution sponsored by 


Binney & Smith Co., continues to circu- 
late exhibits of child art. 


Tal 


A unique plastic modeling clay 











applied to CLAYOLA objects im- 
parts a glaze and makes them dust- 
proof and suitable for exhibition 
purposes. 


CLAYOLA modeling material may 
be secured in sets containing four 
1/, |b. pieces in solid color or assorted. 
Bricks of one or five Ibs. in solid 
colors are also procurable. Colors 
include Red, Blue, Yellow, White, 
Green, Brown, Terra Cotta, Clay 
Color and Gray Green. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41|East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Best way to aid pupils in developing their artistic and 
creative talents is through constructive work such 
as drawing posters. 


Young folks can help Uncle Sam with posters on 
such subjects as buying bonds, saving waste fats, 
scrap salvage and recruiting blood doners. Children 
enjoy having their posters exhibited, especially when 
their creative work helps the war effort. 


BRADLEY'S POWDERED POSTER COLORS 


Favorite media are the Bradley Powdered Poster 
Colors, so economical and effective. Twenty colors 
that blend perfectly, provide a paint of satiny lustre, 
ideal for poster work. Handy “‘pour-out’’ can makes 
from one to two quarts of color. 





Little tots prefer Bradley No-Roll Crayons that 
won’t roll off a desk. Enlarged size ... 4 inches 
long. Red, yellow, orange, green, violet, blue, black 
and brown. 


Order from your school art supply dealer. 








SLIDEFILMS 
of ART MASTERPIECES 


Speed up Learning 


The convenient reproductions of the 
works of the old masters provide an 
ideal method for studying technique. 
Jrite for the latest slide- 
film catalog containing a 
complete listing of art 
subjects. 
The ideal equipment for 
showing slidefilms is an 
S. V. E. Tri-Purpose 






a Projector which accom- 
‘ modates 2” x 2” slides as 
: well as single and double 
frame slidefilms. 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
Write for FREE Catalog! 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
" 100 E. Ohio St., Dept. 4SA, Chicago 11, Il. 


. : : 
Please send your free catalog including slidefilms on 


§ ART subjects. 


ADDRESS 
City 
i Strate 


‘ 
! 
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| Name ! 
| 
| 
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1 My ScHoo. ts 






























INTRODUCTION TO THE| pom lO HELP TEACHERS 
APRIL SCHOOL ARTS Select 


By Alliston Greene 
SCHOOL ART AND DRAFTING SUPPLIES 














* Greetings to our friends in Canada! May the 
“tie that binds our hearts in Christian love’ be : . 

‘ o the same huge stock and variety of 
strengthened as we enjoy together some of the art and drafting materials now serving 
fruits of wise and diligent seed-sowing in the New York's schools and colleges. 
field of art education. Our Associate Editor, Miss 
Jane Rehnstrand, who has assembled the splendid 


@ Teachers everywhere now have access 


This 224-page illustrated catalogue 
makes available the full facilities of one 


material for this Canadian Number of School of America’s largest distributors of 
Arts, is indebted to Mrs. Dora H. Campbell, Artists’ Materials, Drafting Supplies, 
particularly, to Mrs. R. R. J. Brown, and to the Screen Frecess Supplics end thousands 


other contributors who have cooperated so finely See Ae 


in giving us such a constructive and usable 
number. Write immediately on your 
* In March I gave you a hint of what was echool stationery. You'll re- 
coming in April. Here it is! From the first article percha pa aypse gone a aaa 
by Geneva Lent, who introduces us to ‘Canada ; 
as Source of Original Design,”’ to the last article 
by Grace Helen Mowat, ‘Art as a Cash Crop,” 
you will find all worth studying and much which 
may be translated into workable art lessons. ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 
* Mr. Walter Abell, Supervisor of Education at Fe Naw Vor. © 
the National Gallery of Canada in Ottawa, has 
used the eyes of local painters to reveal to us the - 
beauties of Canada. The subject may appear too 
advanced for the grade teacher, but listen!—or 


read! The writer here gives his conception of how b A N D | Cc be A F T S 




















nature appears to young Canadian painters as Supplies and Substitutes are still available 
they view the “unspoiled natural beauty of their for school programs and individual projects. 
vacation haunts.’ Teachers may easily translate Write for current listings and specials. 


this inspiring word picture into art lessons which U N | V e id 3 
will perform the miracle ascribed to the paintings HANDICRAFTS RSA! E, Inc. 
(Please turn to page 6-a) 1267 Sixth Ave. (50th), New York 19,N.Y. CO. 5-0163 
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BY GIANT PENDULUM TEST 


For a point that fairly glides across the paper . . . for a grit- 
~ Tess, even flow of perfect line . . . try an Eagle TURQUOISE. 
Laboratory tests and drafting room results have long since 
proved TURQUOISE unrivalled for accuracy of grade, 
Opacity of line, strength of point and durability of lead. Now 
the Giant Pendulum Test, described below, proves that 
TURQUOISE is also the world’s smoothest drawing pencil. 





ta is ie. 


'S 


—-. 
eS. 


“Chomi* Seale 


FAGl E 











This gigantic pendulum, with its 540- 
pound bob swinging freely, makes 49,920 
oscillations from a single impulse before 
coming to rest. When the point of a pencil 


— (A) presses against a sheet of paper (B) on 
a platen attached to the pendulum shaft, its 
friction reduces the oscillations to a num- 

ES ber that measures the relative smoothness 


of that point. The smoother the pencil, the 
longer the pendulum swings; and the extra 
smoothness of TURQUOISE is accurately 
registered by the extra oscillations. 





YOU CAN TEST TURQUOISE, TOO. We can't 
ship the pendulum, but we can send a 
pencil; and TURQUOISE smoothness 
is SO Outstanding you can feel it by hand. 
Write for a test sample, naming this 
magazine, your dealer and the grade 
you desire. 


Chend ” 
Chened= 
(SUPER BONDED) 












orale 

- yy \ | fF | DRAWING PENCILS and LEADS 
= EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, 703 EAST 13th STREET, NEW YORK 
r EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 

INC. 
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ART APPLIED...THROUGH CRAFTS...1IS A WEAPON 


It’s YOUR Weapon For Joining The Attack 


= Train Volunteer Crafts Leaders for Arts and Skills Units of 

















' i \ Abas i, fz << the American Red Cross and USO .... Prepare Tomorrow's 
At 1 my F nd Industrial Designers, Through Crafts, In Today's Art Classes. 
ws | 
ot } ||] See the broad assortment of craft materials || | 
if a, ||| available to schools. Talk with our ex- | | 
| | 


\° aaah 4 = | perienced consultants. 
== ee || VISIT FELLOWCRAFTERS’ BOOTH NO. 
23, EASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION a 
CONVENTION, HOTEL PENNSYL- ||| Kandling of El Morocco Tooling sheepstin 
VANIA, NEW YORK CITY. a A BR 
A Pp ke l L 1 3 —— 1 4—1 5 — 1 9 4 4 wy MT yo ay AA. ba 
students in learning principles of design for 


various media, including leather, $1.50. 
Postage extra. Prices higher in Canada. 


“LEATHERCRAFT FOR 
BEGINNERS" 


YOU CAN GET MATERIAL 


and up-to-the-minute instruction manuals de- 
tailing information on new and unusual 
materials. Catalogs 12-A (Leathercraft), 
11-CD (Other Crafts) and Priority Guide 
(illustrated Above) FREE ON REQUEST. 











If you can't come to Eastern Arts Association Convention. 
the free catalogs 12A and 11CD shown above will bring by Gov't order. Pin-seal grain El Morocco tools beauti- 
our booth to you. Contact your nearest Fellowcrafters' fully when only slightly damp. Black, brown, red, green 
distributor tor material, catalogs and valuable priority guide. orblue. Skins average 6 to 9 sq. feet, 35¢ per sq. foot. 


El Morocco Tooling Sheepskin replaces calf now restricted 


ATLANTA, GA., Milton Bradley Co. of Ga., Inc., 384 Forest PHILADELPHIA, PA., Garrett-Buchanan Co., School Supply Dept., 
Ave., N.E 12-20 So. 6th St 


BOISE, IDAHO, The Book Shop, 815 Bannock St PORTLAND, ORE., J. K. Gill Co., 408 S. W. Sth St 
BOSTON, MASS., Fel!owcra ters, 64 Stanhope St RICHMOND, VA., Flowers Schoo! Equipment Co., 327 W. Main St 


CHICAGO, ILL., Chicago Crait Service, 32 South Clark St. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, A. E. Wilde Company, 136 West 7th St 

Eve. OHIO, Cleveland Leather Company, 1817 West 
25th St 


DENVER, COL., H. R. Meininger Co., 409 16th St 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, Zion's Co-Operative Mercantile Institute 
School Supply Dept., 13 South Main St 

ST. PAUL, MINN., St. Pau! Book & Stationery Co., 53-56 E. 6th St 

CANADA, TORONTO, E. R. Lewis Leather Co., Lid., 8 Bathrust St 


Toronto 


























DETROIT, MICH., Dearborn Leather Co., 834 Michigan Ave nae HONOLULU, T. H., N. K. Young Co., 7 No. Pauahi St., 
KANSAS CITY, MO., Hoover Bros., Inc., 922 Oak Street (P. O. Box 1556) 


LOS ANGELES, CAL., Schwabacher-Frey Co., Schoo! Supply Division 
736-738 So. Broadway 


LOUISVILLE, KY., Central School Supply Co., 311 W. Main St 
NASHVILLE, TENN., Nashville Products Co., 158 2nd St 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y., Warren Sales Co., Inc., 26 Park Place 
New York City 


]f ci. i, 64 STANHOPE ST 
OoOwcraiters BOSTON, MASS 











| HOW to keep your students interested with interesting “THINGS TO DO” 


‘y Here’s a book packed full of new ideas translated into practical 
“ma projects planned by successful art teachers and worked out 
by their students in thousands of classrooms. 


















“Things To Do” gives you new inspiration, too! It contains: 
17 new classroom projects 





13 fascinating stories on the romance of color 


‘Dy Hundreds of interesting, pertinent facts. 

Goh Jacket 

Designs “These fine suggestions will be appreciated by art teachers 
particularly by classroom teachers who handle the sub- 


ject as part of the teaching program.’ 
© MR. HERBERT G. JACKSON, Supervisor of Art 
Board of Education, St. Louts, Mo. 


Get your copy today. The supply is limited. 
Just fill out and mail this coupon with 2 5c 
to cover postage and handling. We mail 
your copy immediately on receipt. 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC. 
Att’n Mr. Harry Lovett 
44th St. and 1st Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me my copy of Devoe’s Classroom 
Project Book "Things To Do.” 25 cents is enclosed. 


ARTISTS’ 
NAME 
MATERIALS | O50 


Z. ; ADDRESS. 
DEVOE COMBINES CRAFTSMANSHIP WITH CHEMISTRY CITY STATE 
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A BIG PICTURE OF JHE 
DRAWING - LETTERING PEN 
WITH A BIG PAST AND A 
BIGGER FUTURE / 


\ Dawning ellering 


5 
Ww STYLES 


A:SQUARE 
B: ROUND 
C: FLAT 
D: OVAL 


F-B-ROUND 
HINGE FEEDER 


{ SIZES 














‘Triple 
reservoir 
ink control 


This greater ink 
capacity and the 
smoother flow are 
alone enough to make 

ou want to be sure your 


next order is forSpeedballs 


SEND 6¢ 
IN STAMPS 
FOR YOUR SET 
LETTERING 
CHART 





HUNT PEN CO. 


CAMDEN ,N.J. USA. 


(Continued from page 2-a) 
of Tom Thomson—"‘convey a sense of the com- 
plexity of nature while at the same time they make 
one feel its underlying harmony.’ In simple 
words, use this finely worded and illustrated arti- 
cle to teach art as it appears everywhere in 
Canada. 


* John Murray Gibbon, President of the Cana- 
dian Handicrafts Guild, Montreal, contributes a 
valuable history of ‘Handicraft in Canada” with 
illustrations of Dokhobor spinning, Habitant rug 
making, Moss Glen pottery, Salish Indian basket 
weaving, and wood carving by Louis Jobin. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Gibbon, handicraft is experiencing 
a renaissance in Canada after several years of 
domination by the machine-made industry. When 
it is known that 60,000 looms and 100,000 spin- 
ning wheels are in operation in farm homes in 
the Province of Quebec, we have some idea of 
the possibilities in making rural life more attrac- 
tlve. Turn to page 260 and enjoy this instructive 
article. 


* The only way to enjoy the Gaspé Peninsular 
is by a visit, and the best way to see its life is by 
motor. But how motor without gas? You must 
postpone that visit ‘for the duration,” but it is 
quite possible to have a good idea of the people of 
Gaspé and their culture by reading the article on 
page 263 contributed by Helen Ruth Huber, Art 
Instructor, Gary, Indiana. She has been there 
and has given us a splendid idea of the native 
artistry as seen in their hooked rugs, wood carv- 
ing, and weaving. The long winter evenings, 
when the families are snowbound, allow plenty of 
time to do exquisite work. This is an article for the 
scrapbook against the time when travel to Gaspé 
is possible. 

* My boss in the country newspaper office 
where I “learned the trade,"’ said to me the first 
time I “kicked’’ a job press, ‘““Greene, you will 
learn a great deal by observation.’’ That ‘‘obser- 
vation”’ has stuck. 

Mrs. Dora H. Campbell, in her article, ‘‘There’s 
Beauty in the Commonplice,"’ on page 265, tells 
the fascinating story of an English lad of 15 when 
he came to Western Canada ‘who had developed 
in him the powers of observation and of utilizing 
whatever lay close at hand.” From a hand on a 
stock ranch, an expert horseman, a ranch owner, 
he became an artist—a carver of figurines from 
juniper roots. Who knows how many other artists 
may be born through the influence of this inter- 
esting experience? 

* Whatever one’s theory may be of the 
“aboriginality of the Curvilinear plant-like de- 
signs’ found in the crafts of the Indians of Eastern 
Canada, we shall have to take the testimony of 
Dr. Frank G. Speck, professor of Anthropology at 
the University of Pennsylvania, that in their moose 
hair work, procupine quill work, bark etching, 
wood carving, birch bark bitten patterns, these 
eaily settlers have given us something to study. 
This is a thoroughly scientific outline of the char- 
acteristics of Indian designs and the processes 
employed in producing them. The table at the 
top of page 270 is worth studying by those who 
care for the techniques emplo ed by the different 
tribes in their art craft. 

* Examples of plaster work done by students at 
the Winnipeg School of Art, contributed by Mrs. 
Campbell, are shown on page 271. For nearly 
thirty years this school has been giving training 
in drawing, painting, and show-card writing, as 
well'as sculpture. 

(Please turn to page 8-a) 


FOR HAND 
WEAVERS 


919 Peahe 
N 


FAST COLORS 


Offers everything in cotton yarns, 
especially designed for the begin- 
ner, or the experienced and profes- 
fessional weaver. Widely used and 
recommended by foremost experts 
and in all institutes. Complete weav- 
ing chart of Lily Yarns is found in Vol. 
III, No. 1 issue of PRACTICAL WEAVING 
SUGGESTIONS—sent free, postpaid. 


LILY WEAVING YARNS ARE SOLD DIRECT FROM MANUFAC- 
TURER TO YOU. COLOR SAMPLES & PRICES ON REQUEST. 


Latest edition of Practical Weaving Sug- 
gestions, Vol.4, is nowavailable. 12 pages 


of original ideas graphical- » 
ly illustrated and fully de- 1 = 
scribed by foremost hand fan 


: “- 
weaving expert. It o> ‘“, q ”) 
. yo 

is Free on request. 







New printing of Mary 
M. Atwater’s Booklet 
on Card Weaving, just 
printed, $1 postpaid. 


DEPT.A. LILY MILLS CO., Suey, N. C. 








SILK SCREEN —— 
PRINTING 


is being used in great volume by our 
armed forces in camp, school and in the 
field—also war production plants. War 
needs come FIRST now. We regret that 
we cannot take care of all civilian needs, 
but we are doing our best to do so. Write 
us if we can serve your school in any 
way. S.A, 4-44 


NAZ-DAR COMPANY 


469-483 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
rd 
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Worcester - Massachusetts 
Publishers 
| Arts Magazine is a 


eriodical, published ten 
year, September to June, 


exed in the Readers’ Canadian Number 


i yide tc oPeri »dica] Literature and 
the Education Index 








° Edited by JANE REHNSTRAND, Associate Editor 
ADVISORY EDITORS 
— REID BOYLSTON This Canadian number of Schoo! Arts was proposed and sponsored 
pervisor of Art Flementary by Mrs. Dora H. Campbell of Canada, and is made possible by the 
‘ Sates fine cooperation of the Canadian teachers and artists. Not only the 
> SE NETZORG KERR : 
sstrator and Designer contributions of those whose names appear in this number, but sev- 
: at. Wea Wee eral more which will be published in later issues of School Arts, 
1 ersey are hereby gratefully acknowledged. 
S N LUKENS . 


‘hairman of the Department 
‘rafts, University of South 


ern California 
3 ssS$ FOSTER MATHER ‘ 
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\ANADA...A SOURCE 


GENEVA LENT, Author, Designer, Craftsman 





These dance masks of the Tsim- 
shian Tribe of British Columbia 
show strong cast marks 


All illustrations designed by 
Geneva Lent 


Calgary, Alberta, Canada 





Historical drawing of an Indian 
House entrance pole. This is an 
approved drawing of the site as it 
was 100 years ago, at a tidal estuary 
of a river in British Columbia, before 
the pole was removed from its origi- 
nal site. These entrance poles, like 
interior house poles, made long be- 
fore the white man came, are much 
older than the familiar totem-pole, or 
crest-poles. I have worked this 
design into a large oil painting, and 
am also using it for a large needle- 
work wall hanging. 
































fo HERE. is a humorous story going about 
sie) that “AMERICA was discovered in 
Sma) 1492 by Columbus,” and that ‘“CANA- 
‘aa, DA was discovered by America in 
| 1942!" There is more truth than fiction 
in this statement, for, with the opening 
of the Alaskan Highway, from the 
" United States to Alaska through Cana- 
da, the great new road from America to Asia has 
brought to public notice some of the most beautiful 
scenery in the world; a land of phenomenally rich 
resources and one of the most interesting big-game 
areas still in existence. It is the Jast great frontier, 
with all its color and adventure. 


i 
9 
t 


The world is swiftly becoming Canada conscious. 
It is a fascinatingly beautiful land, stretching from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific; as varied as it is beautiful, 
full of folk-lore and tradition. It is not a new country, 
in the usual sense of the word, but possessing, in part, 
ancient historical charm, as well as natural, un- 
touched loveliness. It is peopled by descendants of 
many races, who have maintained much of the craft- 
inheritance brought from their homelands in Europe. 


“Before the white man came,’’ Canada was 
peopled by the Indians, and from Coast to Coast, 
different tribes carried on their ancient arts. The 
Indians encountered by Jacques Cartier in 1534, at 
the sites of their large villages along the St. Lawrence 
River, were of Iroquois stock. They, like their rela- 
tions in New York state, were skilled in the arts of 
making weird masks and wampum, as well as inter- 
esting pottery, which provide fine, strong designs for 
us to use. ° 


The early French settlers, in the 16th and 17th 
centuries, who created their own interesting part in 
Canada’s story, came from Medieval Normandy. They 
brought with them many of their native crafts. Many 
of these are still practiced in the fascinating Province 
of Quebec. Some of them are very fine; their woven 
scarves, the ceinture fleche worn by the famous 
voyageurs, or hunters; their interesting homespun 
cloth; catalogne rugs; beautiful church carvings and 
silver; and the exquisite embroideries accomplished 
by the nuns. These provide a never-ending source of 
design for those who wish to search for it; providing 
old-world charm in our modern new world. Their 
quaint colorful villages, with houses of unique style, 
are an inspiration to artist and craftsman alike; as are 
their sleds, carts, and costumes. French Canada can 
provide much inspiration to the craftsman; as colorful 
and picturesque as anything found in pre-war 
Europe. 


In Ontario and the Maritime Provinces of Eastern 
Canada, the crafts of the early pioneers from the 
United States may be found. The early settlers came 
to those Provinces as United Empire Loyalists when 
political differences made them seek new homes in 
the wilds of Canada at the time of the War of Inde- 
pendence. They brought with them the typical 
colonial arts and crafts; quaint wrought iron, the 
spinning wheel, and hand loom; the fine lines of 
Puritan furniture, even the typical log cabin. The 
student interested in historical research may find 
much to intrigue him in the fine museums at Toronto 
and Ottawa. There are lovely designs still to be found 


OF ORIGINAL DESIGN & & & 





Water color and ink drawing of a Blackfoot Warrior about the 
time the Mounted Police reached Alberta in the 1870's. This 
drawing is based on early photographs. The headdress is now 
obsolete. The type of coup-stick, each feather denoting a scalp, is 
unusual, and the gun case is old style. Their beadwork is a most 
interesting source of design. By Geneva Lent. 


in heirloom hand-woven spreads; old patchwork 
quilts, and hooked rugs, in these Provinces. No finer 
rugs were made anywhere than in New Brunswick, 
where the craft is still carried on. 

Although the natural scenic beauty of Canada from 
Nova Scotia to Vancouver Island provides a source 
of unlimited design, rich beyond compare, with hills, 
lakes, rivers, and fine old trees, it is the Western 
Provinces which can give much untouched wealth of 
inspiration to the artist. It is not long in years since 
Western Canada was first ‘“‘discovered”’ by the white 
man; especially the Prairie Provinces. 


Alberta was the happy-hunting ground of the Red 
Man for centuries after Quebec first had its French 
settlements. During the 17th and 18th centuries a 
few daring hunters and traders for the French fur 
companies, and the Great Hudson's Bay Company, 
penetrated as far as the Rockies. But the famous red- 
coated Mounted Police (Royal Northwest Mounted 
Police) did not come until the 1870’s to make the 
Canadian prairies safe for settlers. The great Plains 
tribes of Blackfeet and Crees hunted the immense 
herds of buffalo far and wide. The Blackfeet had their 
own striking way of life in their skin tepees, and 
created their own fine crafts and patterns. A young 
squaw was taught a few fundamental geometric forms 
when quite young; these she evolved into intricate 
symbolic patterns for her bead work. Porcelain beads 
were first brought from France as trade-article in the 
17th century; but the designs interpreted in these 
beads were ages old, used in procupine quill work on 
beautifully tanned buckskin. These old quill designs 
offer the modern artist unlimited scope for designs 
suitable for silks, rugs, etc. 
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In the Indian country was much big game which 
attracted white traders. This game itself provides fine 
decorative forms, such as the elk, moose, buffalo, 
beaver, bear, mountain sheep, and goat. These may 
be modelled in potters clay, or used as motifs in 
embroidery. The cougar or mountain lion is one of the 
most graceful of beasts, and has been used for designs 
in bronze. 


The long line of bright mountain peaks seen for 
eighty miles or more out on the prairie, provide un- 
limited source material for the landscape artists and 
craftsmen. The skies over the Canadian plains are 
often magnificent, with wonderful cloud forms, and in 
the foothill country, great Chinook arches of bright 
blue at the horizon, below a canopy of soft gray, can 
never be forgotten. Even the vast wheat fields, grain 
elevators, freight cars, small prairie towns, barbed- 
wire fences, farm homes, are decorative when treated 
intelligently and imaginatively. The wild flowers of 
Canada are beautiful; the orange mountain lily, the 
Indian paint brush, the wild artichoke or sunflower, 
the prairie bluebells and wild rose—-to mention a 
few of thousands, hold infinite possibilities for the 
decorative artist. The wild birds of Canada, including 
the wild geese and ducks, the mapgies, and meadow- 
larks are striking motifs for design. British Columbia 
is perhaps the most interesting Province in the 
Dominion from the standpoint of native humanly- 
inspired design. When the first white men came to 
the West Coast of Canada, in the middle 18th century, 
the great explorers—Russians, Spaniards, British— 
they found a strange Indian civilization extending 
from Alaska down into the northern part of the State 
of Washington; a cruel, gifted people, who lived in 
large cedate communal houses; who fished from 
beautifully designed cedar canoes; who carved 
striking totem poles, dance masks, and chests; who 
wove most beautiful blankets from mountain goat and 
dog wool. 


’ 


These Indians, whose culture differed so greatly 
from that of any other tribes in America, were truly 
great artists. This great gold mine provided by their 
pre-white-man crafts is still not fully appreciated. 
They left a Janguage of design both intricate and 
unusual, in their carving and weaving. These motifs 
can be used in many ways by modern artists. It is not 
perhaps generally known (or as well known as it should 
be), that ‘‘modernism,"’ as we know it, of the French 
School of Picasso, is definitely based on the art of 
the British Columbia Indians, as well as on that of the 
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Crayon and Ink Illustrations by Geneva Lent 





Eskimo and Congo Negro. About 1880 the best of the 
tribal Indian dance masks of the British Columbia 
Indian tribes, carved from cedar, were taken to 


museums in Paris, Berlin, and London. From them 
the modernists derived their inspiration. They were 
tired of over-elaboration and sophistication. They 
turned to the primitive for something fresh and new. 
There is still much in the way of design to be taken 
from these beautiful carved cedar poles and chests; 
their lovely hand-beaten silver bracelets; their horn 
spoons, and carved slate dishes; from their exquisite 
cedar-root baskets. 


The far north of Canada, within the Arctic Circle, 
must not be forgotten as an important craft source. 
The pre-Eskimo and Eskimo people were and are 
great artist-craftsmen, particularly as carvers of 
ivory. They are also most wonderful needleworkers, 
making waterproof garments of the intestines of 
animals, as well as of pieced embroidered hide. Their 
homeland, with its vast expanses of ice and snow; 
their clever snow-block houses, sleds, skin boats, and 
beautiful weapons, offer much to the design. 


The natural is always the beautiful! The 
designer who comes to Canada without prejudice and 
pre-conceived ideas will find unlimited source ma- 
terial; enough for two or three lifetimes! Canada is 
still unspoiled, and for the most part artistically un- 
selfconscious; although Prophets see a Great School 
of Canadian Art emerging, as already exemplified 
in her famous Schoo] of Seven. Because of Cana- 
da’s vastness and diversity; her population of varied, 
slowly-amalgamating peoples; her very ‘‘newness,”’ 
her appeal is unique. While a great part of Canada’s 
population springs from the British Isles, or is French- 
Canadian, many European nations sent their children 
to Canada to make homes within the past fifty years. 
These ‘‘New Canadians’’ came from the Ukraine, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Iceland, Norway, and Swe- 
den, to name only a few sources. Many of these people 
brought their art and skills with them to contribute to 
Canada’s composite story. The large annual craft 
exhibitions show examples of their fine work. 


Any American artist—young or old—who wishes 
fresh inspiration and strong new design material, 
should pay Canada a visit from Coast to Coast, and 
stay long enough to study the different source ma- 
terial offered by each of her beautiful Provinces. 
They will find themselves well rewarded. 


Why not be an explorer, and, like Columbus, dis- 
cover North America for yourself! 

















F YOU were to cross Canada from Coast to Coast, 
I venture to say that two of the things you would 
remember longest would be the rugged scenic 
beauty of the wilder parts of the country, and the 

quaint old-world charm of rural French Canadian 
life in the Province of Quebec. Were these indeed 
your most vivid impressions, you would have 
responded to Canada in precisely the same way as 
some of her best-known painters. Wild northern 
landscapes and the French Canadian scene have 
been two of their chief sources of inspiration. 





Interest in the Canadian wilds, so far as painters 
were concerned, began during the years before the 
first World War and culminated in the work of Tom 
Thomson and the ‘Group of Seven.”’ A number of 
young artists, commercial désigners for the most part, 
were seeking new sketching grounds for their holiday 
excursions. Most of them lived in Toronto. Off to the 
north and west lay a wild and splendid region of 
rocky forested hills, broken by rivers, lakes, and 
islands without number. Gradually the artists found 
their way into this exciting territory. 


Like all city-dwellers, these young Canadian paint- 
ers felt a thrill of refreshment and delight as they 
contemplated the unspoiled natural beauty of their 
vacation haunts. Being artists they also felt something 
more. As they sketched the wild scenes around them, 
they became aware that here was creative treasure; 
here was subject-matter for a new movement in 
Canadian landscape painting; subject-matter which 
up to that time had been relatively little used, yet 
which in some mysterious way seemed linked with 
the spirit of Canada. 


A work of art, of course, is more than a subject. 
It is a way of seeing and presenting a subject. It 
has qualities of style and design. In a fine work of 
art these qualities are in harmony with—are evoked 
out of—the emotional stimulus of the subject to be 
represented. Our young Canadian artists soon 
realized that their customary ways of painting were 
not adequate to their new northern subject-matter. 
It was bigger, bolder, more dynamic than anything 
they had attempted to paint before. It challenged 
them to evolve a style capable of transmitting its 
force and grandeur. They simplified their forms, 
strengthened their color, strove to convey through 
vigorous designs the same bold rhythms which the 
north country awakened in their hearts. Evenutally 
they achieved their purpose: their pictures caught 
the spirit of the northern wilderness. Rejected at first 
by a public accustomed to more conventional fare, 
these pictures later won their way into the mind and 





w ANADA as seen by ITS PAINTERS 


WALTER ABELL, Supervisor of Education at the National Gallery of Canada 
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Courtesy National Gallery of Canada 


Northern River by Tom Thomson 


heart of modern Canada and became for many 
Canadians a symbol of their national aspirations. 


A score of Canada’s best known artists of the First- 
War and inter-war decades contributed to this 
development. At one time, several of them banded 
together to hold joint exhibitions under the title of 
the “‘Group of Seven.”’ If space permitted, it would 
be worth our while to study the work of all the leaders 
of this movement. As it is, we must confine ourselves 
to one or two representative artists. Let us take Tom 
Thomson and Lawren Harris. 


Tom Thomson, born on an Ontario farm and all his 
life escaping to the woods whenever possible, was 
intimately attuned to the mysterious life-forces of 
forest and lake. His pictures convey a sense of the 
complexity of nature while at the same time they make 
one feel its underlying harmony. They catch some- 
thing of that ‘essence’ of things which is character- 
istic of all great art. Deep colors, touches of garnet 
often among them, give some of his pictures a sub- 
dued splendor akin to that of stained glass. ‘Northern 
River,’ which is included among our illustrations, is a 
typical example. 


Lawren Harris’ work is starker, in some ways more 
elemental, than that of Thomson. Harris pursues the 
grand simplicities of nature—light, air, and space, 
as they interplay over the surface of the Great Lakes; 
the almost geometrical forms of mountains above the 
timber line. Eventually his search for inspiring struc- 
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tural forms lead him as far afield as the peaks of the 
Rockies and the ice fields of Ellesmere Island a few 
hundred miles from the North Pole. ‘Bylot Island” is 
a characteristic example of his arctic paintings. In 
keeping with his subjects, and no doubt also with his 
own preferences, cool colors dominate much of 
Harris’ work: blue, green, white—or again his arctic 


scenes may be pervaded by a solemn dusk of violet. 


Other leaders of the Group of Seven movement, I 
They include Arthur 


can only mention by name. 
Lismer, A. Y. Jackson, J. E. H. MacDonald, F. H. 
Varley, Frank Carmiachael, and A. J. Casson. The 
inspiring story of their artistic conquest of the wilds 
can be found in full in F. B. Housser’s book, “A 
Canadian Art Movement.” 


I said that a second important theme in Canadian 
painting was rural life in French Canada. In this 
case there has been no organized movement such as 
the Group of Seven, but individual artists in almost 
every generation have felt the spell of old Quebec 
and have interpreted some aspect of it in their pic- 
tures. First among them was Cornelius Krieghoff, 
an adventurous young Dutchman who, toward the 
middle of the 19th Century, left his own country to 
seek his fortunes in the United States. Meeting a 
French Canadian girl in New York, he fell in love with 
her and followed her to Canada, to become the jovial 
interpreter of French Canadian pioneer life. In his 
pictures, which lack of space unfortunately prevents 
us from illustrating, we see the peasants, or habitants 
stopping their sleighs to talk with each other along 
frozen roads, arriving with supplies at their frontier 
homes, merrymaking at their parties and winter 


sports. 
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we Going, Camp Borden, by 
J. Casson, R.C.A., P.O.S.A. 
Semana 
Courtesy Art Gallery of Toronto 


Courtesy Art Gallery of Toronto 


Evening, Isle of Orleans, by Horatio Walker (1858-1938) 
In the Collection of the Art Gallery of Toronto 


A generation later French Canada found another 
interpreter in Horatio Walker. This artist approaches 
his subject in a different mood: more serious, in some 
respects perhaps more penetrating. He shows us the 
habitant as the toiler of the good, and sometimes not 
so good, earth—the laborer ploughing stubborn 
fields with his oxen at dawn or crossing himself 
before a wayside crucifix at dusk. ‘Evening, Isle of 
Orleans” shows this artist's style. Like much of his 
other work, it was painted on the Isle of Orleans in 
the St. Lawrence River near Quebec. Walker, who 
lived from 1858 to 1938, is one of the Canadian 
painters best known in the United States. Examples 
of his work can be seen in many American museums 
and private collections. 




























Village in the Laurentian Moun- 

tains by Clarence Gagnon (1881- 

1942). In the Collection of the 

National Gallery of Canada, 
Ottawa 


Courtesy National Gallery of Canada 
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Courtesy National Gallery of Canada 
Bylot Island by Lawren Harris (Contemporary) 


A third name inevitably comes to mind in any dis- 
cussion of paintings of French Canada: the name of 
Clarence Gagnon. Gagnon’s favorite subjects are 
the quaint villages of the Laurentian mountains—those 
same villages in which delighted tourists sense an old- 
world atmosphere rarely experienced on this conti- 
nent. The “Village in the Laurentian Mountains” 
found among our illustrations is a characteristic 
example. 


If you want to read a deeply felt story of life as it is 
lived in these villages and on the remote farms of the 
back country beyond them, get a copy of Louis 
Hemmon’s novel ‘‘Maria Chapdelaine.”’ Incidentally, 
Gagnon himself illustrated an edition of this novel in 
color, but copies of that edition are now so rare that 
they are likely to be found only in the hands of collec- 
tors. Like the artists of the Group of Seven, Gagnon 
worked in relatively modern manner, using light and 
often bright colors which catch the crystaline at- 
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mosphere of the Canadian winter and give sparkle to 
his pictures. 


Both the northern wilderness and Aabitant life 
typify something characteristic of Canada: something 
which impresses visitors from abroad and which at 
the same time is dear to Canadians themselves. Yet 
both these themes, if one stops to think about the 
matter, lie outside the main current of present-day 
Canadian life. If you were actually to take the coast- 
to-coast journey imagined above, wild landscapes 
and Laurentian villages would not be the only 
scenes to meet your eyes. Much of the time your way 
would lead through towns and cities, past farms and 
factories, like those with which you were familiar 
in the United States. Canada is, in short, a modern 
nation and no modern nation can devote its main 
energies to the contemplation of the wilderness or the 
enjoyment of quaint folk-ways from the past. Pressing 
problems of social and international reconstruction 
call for attention. Ways must be found to create a 
world free from war and from want. 


Canada, like the rest of the world, is becoming 
increasingly conscious that her destiny depends on 
how she faces these great issues of our time. As this 
consciousness grows upon her, many Canadian 
artists find that their thoughts detach themselves from 
scenic effects and rural charms, and center on sub- 
jects closer to the nation’s present problems and 
future destinies. The result is a shifting and broaden- 
ing of themes which preoccupy painters in Canada. 
Jack Humphrey in St. John, New Brunwick, and Henri 
Masson in Hull, across the river from Ottawa, are 
giving us portraits of the byways of Canadian cities 
consciously concerned with picturesque groups of 
tumbled buildings. I suspect that these artists are un- 
consciously preparing our minds to ask when modern 
housing and community planning will come to all 
Canadians. (Continued on page 270) 
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CRAFT in 
@anava 


JOHN MURRAY GIBBON 


President, Canadian 
Handicrafts Guild 
Montreal, Canada 











C. P. R. Photograph 
Habitant Rug by Mrs. Cimon, Bay St. Paul, Quebec 


Although like the United States, Canada has tended 
for the last seventy years to become a machine- 
minded country, handicraft was the usual way of 
getting things done so long as it was a pioneer 
country, and handicraft is experiencing a renaissance. 
So far this renewed interest in handicraft has affected 
chiefly women in rural areas, but with the demand 
among members of the armed forces to use their 
hands on hobbies in their spare time, and with the 
increased use of handicraft in occupational therapy 
in military and convalescent hospitals, men also are 
coming again into the picture. 


In this handicrafts of the French Canadians, nota- 
bly in embroidery, weaving, and woodwork, one can 
find some of the distinctive attainments and social 
backgrounds of a race which brought from France the 
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C. P. R. Photograph 
Dokhobor Spinning, Brilliant, B.C. 


civilization of gentlefolk, artisans and peasants of the 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. The 
Ursulines with their needlework and the wood- 
carvers brought to New France by Monseigneur de 
Laval did their finest work for the churches and 
chapels built in the new parishes. The weavers were 
governed more by domestic requirements, which 
became urgent owing to the interference with the 
supply of imported fabrics from France in the early 
18th century. 


Handicrafts were kept alive in rural French Canada 
through their association with folksong. Women sang 
and got folksingers to sing to them while they spun 
their thread and wove their homespun, and so the 
hours passed very pleasantly, particularly in winter. 
Then came the inevitable drift to the city. This the 
Provincial Government of Quebec has endeavored, 
and with some success, to arrest by organizing in 
nearly one thousand rural parishes Circles of Farm 
Women, the object of which is to make rural life more 
attractive by encouraging handicrafts as a means of 
beautifying the home. 


Out of this movement has grown a quite remark- 
able return to handicraft, particularly spinning and 
weaving, which had been major activities among the 
French Canadians for two centuries, but which were 
passing out when mail-order catalogues and travelling 
salesmen promoted printed textiles and factory made 
goods. 


Membership in the Circles is voluntary and is 
limited to women of 16 years or older. Annual dues 
are a dollar per member, and each dollar is matched 








Pottery by Erika and Kjeld Deichmann 
of Moss Glen, N. B., internationally 
celebrated designers and craftsmen 





by a dollar from the Government up to a total of $50 
per Circle. To this is added a special subsidy of 50% 
of the cost of purchasing a loom, and a subsidy to the 
Regional Federations of Circles not to exceed $150 
per Federation to cover the expenses of study courses 
and regional exhibitions. The Circles must qualify 
for their subsidies by cultivating according to model 
methods a garden, a poultry run, a beehive, and a 
home industry (handicraft), or at least one or other of 
these special activities. 


One result has been that there are now60,000 looms 
and 100,000 spinning wheels being worked in farm 
homes in the Province of Quebec. Instructors have 
been trained at the Government School of Handi- 
crafts and Home Economics to conduct courses in 
spinning and weaving, while the nuns of the teaching 
‘ Orders cooperate by adding these handicrafts to 
their instruction in needlework. Every convent-bred 
French Canadian girl has always been taught to sew 
and knit. 


Coming to the handicrafts of the English-speaking 
Canadians, the first large tide of British immigration 
came from the United States in 1783, with the United 
Empire Loyalists, 35,000 to Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, and 15,000 direct to Upper Canada (now 


Basket Weaving by Salish Indians, Pacific Coast, B.C. 


Ontario). Those arriving in the Maritimes are 
described as belonging to more well-to-do classes 
than those who came to Upper Canada. The United 
Empire Loyalist womenfolk had the average culture 
of the Colonial Dames, and these were inclined to 
pride themselves on that culture. Indeed the incentive 
to the American Revolution is said by some historians 
to have been due more to resentment at the patronizing 
attitude of visiting Englishmen than to any objection 
to the taxation on tea. 


Helen Mowat, in her “Diverting History of a 
Loyalist Town,”’ describes the landing from a fleet of 
the United Empire Loyalist exiles at St. Andrews, New 
Brunswick: 

The ships anchored in the harbor and the small boats were 
lowered and the gallant gentlemen, in their powdered wigs and 
plum-colored coats and three-cornered hats, helped the ladies to 
alight. How quaint and delightful a picture? Those courteous 


gentlemen and gentle and courageous ladies, in silks and quilted 
petticoats, tripping over the sands to their new home 


The hooked rugs of Nova Scotia probably stem from 
the American Colonies before the Revolution. These 
in turn are said to go back to Jacobean English and 
Scottish sources. Some of the patterns, however, have 
acquired a Canadian atmosphere through the intro- 
duction of Canadian birds and flowers. 


The British who came to Canada in the second half 
of the 19th Century were already children of the 
Machine Age, unless they came from the remoter 
districts of Ireland and the Scottish Highlands and 
Islands. 


One form of handicraft, however, survived the 
competition of the factory-made article, namely 








needlecraft in the form of embroidery, crochet, and 
knitting. Needlecraft was flourishing in England 
previous to the Norman Conquest and has been 
actively pursued by British women ever since. Today 
these bring their needlecases with them to Canada 
among their settler’s effects. 


All the skill in handicraft, however, does not be- 
long to Eastern Canada. Weaving is quite active in 
Manitoba and embroidery is a favorite pastime, par- 
ticularly among the so-called New Canadians or 
recent immigrants from Europe. There are Weavers’ 
Guilds in Vancouver and Victoria, B.C. One of the 
outstanding weavers of tapestries is Mrs. Bruce Chown 
of Winnipeg, and a prize winner in international 
exhibitions of embroidery is Geneva Lent of Calgary, 
author of a delightful book recently published en- 
titled “Needlepoint as a Hobby’’ (Musson Book 
Company). Mrs. Bruce Chown favors a Norwegian 
technique in her weaving and has recently chosen 
fairytales for her subjects, though she is a believer in 
Canadian themes. Geneva Lent specializes in cross- 
stitch, which is perhaps the oldest and most widely 
spread stitch in the world. Her needlepoint picture 
of Mount Assiniboine in the Canadian Rockies is 
internationally known. 


One should not overlook the American influence 
which has both helped and hindered the development 
of needlecraft in Canada. It has hindered through its 
promotion of goods that are machine made, and it has 
helped through the syndication of patterns and de- 
signs for embroidery and crochet through Canadian 
publications. A recent survey has shown that syndi- 
cated patterns with American designs reach the 
attention of four and a half million Canadian readers 


Wood Carving by Louis Jobin, Canadian Artist 


(the population of Canada is under twelve million) 
and are bought by at least a million of these. 


Pottery has recently enjoyed a revival in Canada. 
Two Danish immigrants, Kjeld and Erika Deichmann, 
have established quite a name for themselves with 
highly original ceramics made at Moss Glen, New 
Brunswick. Excellent pottery is turned out in several 
communities of French Canada. The Canadian Guild 
of Potters flourishes in Ontario with an annual ex- 
hibition at Toronto. Saskatchewan and British Colum- 
bia can also boast potters of distinction. 


Woodcarvers have found their outlet mostly in the 
decoration of churches, though there are carvers who 
cater quite successfully with whittled animals and 
toys for the tourist trade. Metalcraft in Canada always 
owes much to the patronage of church architects. 


So far I have dealt only with the handicrafts of the 
White Canadians. But the most persistent craftsmen 
and also the most original are still the native Indians, 
who in their basketry, their leatherwork embroidered 
with porcupine quills or beads, their carved and 
moulded woodwork, their engraved metalwork, 
particularly on the Pacific Coast, have never lost 
their innate genius for creating beautiful things by 
hand. 


The Canadian Handicrafts Guild, with head- 
quarters in Montreal and with branches and affilia- 
tions throughout Canada, is the recognized leader in 
the promotion of handicrafts. It is a voluntary organ- 
ization working without subsidy but delegated on 
several occasions by the Canadian Government to 
organize Exhibitions of Canadian Handicraft for dis- 
play in the United States and Great Britain. 
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N 1534 Jacques Cartier set foot on the 
coast of Gaspé and claimed it for the 
king of France. Since that date, time 
with modern inventions has mattered 
little to these simple naive folk of 
Gaspésia. Their culture is a handi- 
craft one. The long winter evenings 
keep the families snowbound at home and from these 
hemmed-in hours result the beautiful hooked rugs, 
wood carving, and weaving of the province. 

Too many visitors to Canada see the cheap commer- 
cial rugs and take their unaesthetic qualities as rep- 
resentative of the craft. Fortunately this is not true; 
some of them can be ranked with tapestry, so ex- 
quisite is their workmanship. The wood carving in- 
spiration springs directly from their own lives. We see 
the game animals of the province, the moose, the 
deer, the bear, and the game birds, but best of all are 
the honest little figures of the Gaspésians going about 
their daily work of fishing and working in the fields. 

The weaving is the homespun variety used in 
blankets and for everyday textiles. Spinning is a house- 
hold activity, too. In summer along the route you can 
see the wheels whirring away outside the door, 
preparing next winter’s wool supply. 

The best way to see the life of the Gaspé is to 
motor, a mode over, perhaps, for the duration. You will 
find a good highway, never crowded because the 
Gaspésian still prefers his horse and buggy. It is 
possible to go by train, bus, or boat from Quebec. 

Along the southern side of the mighty St. Lawrence, 
the route begins uneventfully, but after you pass 
St. Flavie you have the feeling of going back in time, 
of being shut off from the rest of the world, of a civil- 
ization that is four hundred years past and still mark- 
ing time. 

The road wiggles over the foothills, swoops around 
a curve and down under a covered bridge and up 
you go on the other side of the incline. To engineer 
and maintain the highway is a tremendous feat. The 
road had to be blasted from solid granite all along 
the northeast coastline. The surveying was done 
through dense, primeval forest, hacking every foot 
of the way. ing the road in many places are 
impenetrable pine woods. Ten feet from the highway, 
without a guide, you would be lost. 

On no highway does the motorist have a greater 
thrill; at times you skirt the shore on the level of the 









sea, then you rise over tall granite capes, looking 
down a thousand feet to the cold blue north Atlantic. 
You have hardly recovered from the magnificence of 
the rugged coastal view, when from around the bend 
appears an unaffected little fishing village possessed 
of enough charm to inspire twenty paintings. 

Life is lived leisurely here, when the time is free, 
because at best each “habitant’’ has a hard existence. 
The villages are isolated in coves, and to call on one’s 
friends means either a long trip around the shore or 
a hard climb over the mountains since only the few 
can own and maintain a horse. Despite this difficult 
existence with little money, poverty was only evident 
in one village along the route. These Gaspésians are 
proud, sturdy, self sustaining folk, needing less for 
comfort than those pampered by labor-saving devices. 
In Gaspé things are done the hard way. 

Lest the traveller be frightened, abolish your fear; 
your stay will be pleasant and comfortable. You will 
find excellent hotels, wonderfully good cabins, with 
superb views, and food to please even a gourmet. 
Their outdoor oven-baked peasant bread is something 
remembered long after the journey home. 

Percé is more frequented by artists than any other 
town along the peninsula. The coloring here is of an 
ever changing richness, from rust-browns to red- 
violets on the rocks. The sea runs all the tones of blue- 
green, azure, and ultramarine, while the sky may be a 
soft cobalt at one hour and an E] Greco view of Toledo 
at another. To really know the true lure of Gaspé go to 
the towns like St. Antoine du Morne or St. Louis des 
Monts, away from the summer resort atmosphere, to 
the real fishing villages. Live in a cabin close by, 
watch the cod fleets go out and come in with their 
catch or, better still, arrange to go on a night trip with 
the fishing boats, coming in before dawn. 

For the art teacher who likes to sketch in the sum- 
mer, whatever her medium may be, she will find 
scenery to go with it in the Gaspé. One may have 
mountains, the sea, fishing villages, turbulent streams, 
and inland lakes of unsurpassed beauty. Variety 
was the keynote of nature in making the northeastern 
tip of our hemisphere. The country has not been so 
overrun by outsiders to be spoiled. To speak French is 
still a great asset but the traveller can manage nicely 
in all the hotels and cabins with English. 

You will be enriched by a visit midst those kindly 
folk of Gaspé. 
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Figurines carved from juniper roots by W. Garstang Hodgson 


NYONE travelling across the wide, 

wind-swept prairies of Alberta for the 

first time, is appalled by the dreary 
monotony of the scene—miles and miles of rolling 
grasslands, sunburnt, dust-ridden—with not a tree 
in sight. Yet even amid the barrenness of Alberta's 
dry belt, people of vision are finding inspiration in 
unexpected places. 

W. Garstang Hodgson, a lad of 15, came to western 
Canada in 1900 from northern England—came, saw 
and was conquered. 

He obtained work on a stock ranch and soon be- 
came an expert horseman. Later he purchased a 
ranch near the frontier town of Dorothey, Alberta. 

Perhaps his early training in the monastery of 
Ampleworth, Yorkshire, had developed in him the 
powers of observation and of utilizing whatever lay 
close at hand. At any rate, ere long he was collecting 
dinosaur bones from the valley of the Red Deer River 
for Toronto University and Eastern Canadian mu- 
seums; moths, butterflies, and other insects for the 
Rothschild Institute. 

Although he had had no actual training in wood- 
carving, he had seen the exquisite workmanship of 
the monks and, in his boyhood home, Barrington 
Hall, had been surrounded by many beautiful 
examples of carving and sculpture. So here in Al- 
berta it soon became his hobby, first utilizing the bark 
of the cottonwood trees that grew on the river bank 
and carving on it Indian heads in relief. 





One day as he was crossing a coulee, his pony 
tripped and lost a shoe. Mr. Hodgson, investigating, 
found the shoe entangled in a juniper root. Something 
in the twisted lines of the root caught his imagination 
and led him to take it home. Following the general 
grain of the wood he experimented with his carving 
tools until finally he held in his hand a crude little 
Indian figure. 

He was fascinated and, collecting other juniper 
roots, tried again. Determined always by the lines 
suggested by the grain of the wood, other tiny 
figurines would emerge. Over 300 were carved 
before he was really satisfied with one. 

His carving tools were not always suitable, so he 
made his own from the magneto of an old Ford car, 
and forged them on the ranch forge. The handles he 
made of deerhorn. 

Soon he had quite a collection of figurines, no two 
alike, but connoisseurs pronounce them perfect. 
Among them are to be found depicted the serenity of a 
nun, the wild abandon of Salome the dancing girl, the 
stoicism of an Indian, the ascetic qualities of Mahatma 
Ghandi. Often the completed figure bears no resem- 
blance to the one first suggested by the twists of the 
root. 

The coloring, a rich brown streaked with a lighter 
almost a creamy tone adds to the richness of their 
beauty. Sometimes the white juniper is used, but the 
red juniper has a richer, warmer coloring and the 
roots have more interesting twists. 
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AT the Indian groups of Eastern 
"| Canada possess characteristics of art 


: historians is now a well established 
)) fact. Two points of view have devel- 





print concerning the source from 
which these ornamental designs may have been 
derived. Dr. Marius Barbeau has ably defended his 
view that the whole of the art content of the Algon- 
kian-speaking tribes of the Canadian provinces with- 
in the area of early French influence have acquired 
and developed their decorative patterns from the 
convents of Quebec since 1669. Then Indian girls 
were taken into these cloisters and taught crafts that 
carried over the floral designs of the European art 
tradition dating from the Renaissance period. This is 
one judgment upon the question. It is still adhered to 
by those who seek to find a European origin for 
many practices and ideas recorded among the 
Eastern Indians by investigators beginning with the 
Jesuits of the 17th century and onward. The other 
assumption is that the Indians of Eastern Canada 
encountered by the early narrators possessed an art 
tradition of antiquity which antedated the coming of 
the French, which expressed itself in body-tattooing, 
in painting and etching on bark and skin in the form 
of patterns which have survived down to the present 
time in certain areas where conservatism prevails. 
Both schools of reasoning in the matter agree that 
there has been influence upon the growth of Canadian 
Indian art in its later history through imitation and 
adoption of figures traceable to the Renaissance. 


In this article an outline of the characteristics of the 
designs themselves and of the processes employed in 
producing them will be given to demonstrate the 
grounds upon which the writer bases His feeling that 
the second explanation holds more weight. The lack 
of archaeological evidence for the types of design in 
the recent art of the area has been met by Dr. Quimby 
who finds analogies between some modern curve 
patterns of the woodland tribes and those of the 
mound builders. Another line of reasoning in sup- 
port of the idea of aboriginality of the curvilinear 
plant-like designs and some of the straight-line 
figures lies in the fact that the processes of producing 
these decorations are processes of extreme age in the 
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woodland cultures. Indian art of the region is closely 
associated with the use of birch bark and animal skin 
in total economic service, as we shall see. These 
materials derived from nature go back to remote times 
in the North. We assume that if one is old and pre- 
European the other is also most likely to be. “There is 
a common impulse among all people in their earlier 
environment when dependent upon hand-made 
articles for homes and everyday use to decorate 
them with carving or coloring to add to their beauty 
and attractiveness.’’ This is one of the axioms of 
ethnology. It is then the purpose of this brief resumé 
to describe both the features of decorative design 
and symbolism and the types of objects in use among 
the hunting semi-nomadic tribes of the Canadian area 
under consideration as a basis for the treatment of 
their art history. The discussion offered here is drawn 
from art collections made over a number of years 
among Indians of Canada from the Ojibwa of Ontario, 
the Algonquin of Quebec, to the Montagnais and 
Naskapi of the Labrador peninsula, and the various 
Wabanaki tribes, Micmac, Malecite and Penobscot, 
of the Maritime Provinces. Series of specimens ob- 
tained by the writer from these tribes are to be seen in 
the exhibition halls of the National Museum of Canada, 
Ottawa; the American Museum of Natural History and 
the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Founda- 
tion, New York; in the Peabody Museum, Salem, 
Massachusetts; the Denver Art Museum; the Philbrook 
Art Center, Tulsa, Oklahoma; the Reading Public 
Museum, Reading, Pennsylvania; the Delaware Coun- 
ty Institute of Science, Media, Pennsylvania; and the 
University Museum, University of Pennsylvania. 

One of the many perplexing problems in North 








American art is that of the floral designs in bead- 
work and silk work predominating in the decorative 
embroidery of the tribes of the North and the North- 
east. It has been assumed without much question that 
they are primarily of European derivation. And yet, 
in view of the individuality of the floral patterns in 
composition with curved lines, the involute or double 
curve, in the art of the Wabanaki peoples south 
of the St. Lawrence and the Cree-Montagnais to the 
northward, the closely related painted figures of the 
Naskapi and the etchings on birch bark of the 
Montagnais sub-tribes, an antiquity is indicated for 
the whole design registry which would seem to ante- 
date the separation of these Algonkian populations. 
Since the aboriginal content of Naskapi patterns has 
not been, and hardly can be questioned, we are lett 
to infer that a native background exists for the plant, 
flower, and tree curved designs of the whole North 
and Northeast. The animal figures have not been seri- 
ously questioned in this respect. In one case, that of 
the Wabanaki, the conventional representation was 
that of political subdivisions, chieftainship, the coun- 
cil body and similar concepts—in itself an unique 
phenomenon for North America as far as is known. 
For the corresponding region north of the St. Law- 
rence a tree and floral significance have also been 
known for some time, but its wide application to 
dream life was then not comprehended. Now 
through increased intimacy with the inner life of the 
nomads of the Labrador peninsula, a series of view- 
points resulting from study in the field have gradually 
crystallized into a scheme of pictorial symbolism. The 
prevalent floral and animal patterns are found to 
have associations with dream life and the control of 
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animal and plant spirits. These revelations open new 
vistas into Canadian Indian art functioning, and alter 
our attitude toward floral representation in America. 


Among the native bands between Hudson Bay and 
the Atlantic the hunter relies upon the guidance 
through dreams and inner thoughts given him by his 
“soul-spirit,"" a form of spiritual presence, for his 
success in securing game. Herein lies the source of 
his material existence. He dreams for a living as 
literally as one may say that he hunts, traps and 
fishes. His theory is that one possesses a soul which 
works in his behalf in this manner of overcoming the 
spirits that control the movements and destinies of 
animals which provide his subsistence. Without this 
spiritual aid the hunter is powerless. Yet the in- 
dividual’s soul-spirit requires certain things of its 
human possessor which are revealed in dreams. In 
brief, we come to the point that one of the require- 
ments is that objects, creatures, plant figures, colors, 
and other forms be represented graphically or sym- 
bolically in art. Thus art has magic value in native 
esteem among these hunting bands. To ignore dream 
promptings would be to invite failure in life’s en- 
deavors. A high degree of individualism then results 
in artistic effort. Symbolism is emphatically an in- 
dividual talent. The designs are highly varied, and 
yet a style is traditional in the art of the area con- 
sidered. The widespread occurrence of florality in 
the patterns is one tradition. Local materials and 
techniques or methods of working with them de- 
termine the limitations of the art field. This accounts 
for the fundamental use of birch bark and skin as 
mediums of expression. 


A realistic plant symbolism appears to have been 
the ruling motive in the double curve designs and 
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also many of the others. Geographical and landscape 
representations are not lacking among them. The 
interpretations, however, as may be imagined from 
the complexity and randomness of the curve interiors, 
are by no means rigid nor even general. Each artist 
after starting the decorations with the conventional 
double curves fell upon his own ingenuity in filling 
in the middles with what looked to him like this or 
that plant or what seemed to him like some picture. 
In consequence of this individual play of fancy it is 
hard to get interpretations for designs except from 
those who have created them. Nevertheless through 
all the freedom of style a number of conventionalities 
are maintained which give a homogeneous tone to the 
designs and make them decidedly distinctive. Such, 
for example, are the cross-hatched ovals and triangles, 
the spreading curves, the hump in the middle of the 
curves with the central embellishments on it, the 
embellishments midway on opposite vertical sides and 
those flanking the central elevation, and the peculiar 
little parallel lines so often seen in the two last men- 
tioned places.‘ By thus assembling the common 
peculiarities which run through most of the designs 
in one tribe, one may hope to obtain a basis for a 
comparative tribal study. The determination of any 
particular group of designs may, however, remain to 
be decided mainly by the eye, since the designs 
appear to vary as much within the same tribe as 
between tribes in proximity to one another. 


Decorative techniques naturally follow certain 
lines determined more or less by the object to be 
decorated and the materials available. The typical 
double curve designs, for instance, occur mostly 
upon garments and allied paraphernalia, formerly of 
buckskin embroidered with moose hair or perhaps 











even porcupine quills, subsequently of broadcloth 
ornamented with beadwork. The realistic flower 
figures also predominate upon such articles, which 
embrace the following: Headdress, women’s caps, 
collars, coats, leggings, wristbands, armbands, belts, 
bandoliers, pouches, skirts, and moccasins. An inter- 
esting substitution for quilled or moose hair border 
designs is to be found in the ribbon applique, sweep- 
ing, curved, and angular ornamentations which are so 
common here as in other parts of Eastern America. 


In carvings on wood, or in etchings on birch bark, 
the double curve is also found and the geometrical 
figures—triangles, diamonds, and composites—occur 
in addition to realistic animal likenesses. The flower 
designs are usually lacking upon these objects which 
include the following: Birch bark vessels, baskets, 
dishes, and other objects ornamented with etched 
double curves, and life forms; women implements 
such as basket splint cutters or gauges, knife handles, 
cradle boards, boxes, spoons, and wooden objects in 
general, powder horns, dance rattles, articles of soft 
stone, such as pipes, on all of which the double curves 
and curved and geometrical ornaments occur in pro- 
fusion. In position the double curve figures take 
arbitrary positions, side by side, top to top, bottom to 
bottom, singly or in groups, as can be seen in the illus- 
trations throughout the paper. 


MOOSE HAIR WORK 


Historically, however, the moose hair technique has been 
extinct among the Wabanaki for more than a generation. We have 
only a few old specimens to judge from. The technique is similar 
in all respects to that of the Huron and Malecite which is still alive. 
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From three to five dyed moose hairs are sewed directly to the 
buckskin, with the whip stitch, forming outlines of floral designs. As 
in Huron embroidery the figures representing vines, with balsam 
fir trees and stumps, and zigzag edgings, are identical. 


PORCUPINE QUILL WORK 


Embroidery with porcupine quills was extensively practiced by 
the Micmac to the Ojibwa from all that can be learned. Over forty 
stitch techniques have been described by W. C. Orchard. The 
moose hair technique apparently replaced them as ornamentation. 


Bark vessels have been ornamented with quill mosaic and is 
still done by the Micmac and Northern Algonkian, Ottawa and 
Ojibwa in general. Holes are made in the bark with an awl and 
the ends of the quills pressed into them. By placing the quills 
close together solid areas may be covered with designs. Stars, 
animal heads and the like are said to have been pictured in quill 
work. 


BARK ETCHING 


The birch bark etchings are done by heating bark that has been 
peeled in winter time and wetting it until quite soft when it can be 
readily scraped down to the lighter under-layer with a knife edge 
A rich dark red color is given to the bark by applying a hot rag 
saturated with a dye made by boiling alder bark. The designs 
appear in the lighter color of the under bark while the dark outer 
bark serves as a background. In the bark etchings of the Montag- 
nais the opposite is found where all the dark bark is scraped away 
leaving the design. The double curves appear to great advantage 
in this surface and representations of moon, crescents, wigwams, 
trees, and game animals are numerous. 


WOOD CARVING 


In wood carving, and the same applies to etching on bark, 
stone, or bone, the operator uses a sharp pointed knife. Starting 
with the border he fills that in, or perhaps begins with a center 
piece, and then fills in the rest with running designs in series or 
with separate ornaments, examples of which are illustrated. 
According entirely to fancy the workman modifies these geo- 
metrical ornaments in the enclosed space in the double curves 
until he is satisfied. In consequence of this freedom of taste the 
modifications of the elementary principles are numerous, yet 
many appear repeated by different carvers. 


BIRCH BARK BITTEN PATTERNS 


The theory of the technical origin in general of the floral designs 
is an engaging one at this stage of our survey. Here as elsewhere 
among the Northeastern Algonkian we find the practice quite 
prevalent of taking strips of thin transparent birch bark and folding 
them two or three times over, then biting the layers between the 
teeth. This produces a series of indented impressions. They appear 
very clearly when the layers are opened out, and there emerge 
outlines symmetrical in form at once suggesting the floral realm. 
The dotted lines are recognized as leaves, blossoms, tendrils and 
stems. They closely resemble the double-curve figures—so much 
so that if the latter have not been actually derived from them they 
may safely be regarded as related to them in the history of design. 


The Montagnais, Naskapi, Cree, and Ojibwa women deliberately 
employ this as one of their methods for deriving ideas of patterns 
for beadwork, silk embroidery and birch bark etching. The Labra- 
dor bands attribute the results to the dominance of their soul- 
spirits in the production of the intricate figures. That a similar 
practice was involved in the growth of art ornamentation in the 
Wabanaki area can hardly be doubted. Here, therefore, is our 
most logical suggestion of the technical influence in the develop- 
ment of floral figures in the decorative art of the Algonkian of the 
North. And its fundamental value can be appreciated in view of the 
culture importance of birch bark in the original Algonkian setting 


Among the Wabanaki we lack the definite oral testimony that 
would trace the curved floral figures to such patterns. The Waban- 
aki hold the biting of birch bark figures more as a game. The 
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children and old people find amusement in it, calling it ‘cutting 
bark with the teeth.” Especially adept were some of the old women 
who had but two or three corresponding front teeth in their jaws. 
By twisting and twining the folded bark from side to side while 
biting it the most surprising outlines were brought to light. Not so 
long ago the boys and girls passed their evenings in the village 
playing a game in which they divided into sides to see which 
party could produce the prettiest designs. The play has now gone 
by, but children still find a pastime in pattern biting. 


The manufacture of ornamental objects, some use- 
ful in nature, others not particularly so, has accord- 
ingly become somewhat habitual among modern 
Canadian tribes. It seems that many of the Indian 
women here are simply fond of making bright cloth 
and skin articles during their spare moments—from 
sheer love of the thing. They seem to find in it grati- 


CANADA AS SEEN BY ITS PAINTERS 


(Continued from 


Other artists are painting mining towns, fishing 
villages, crowds in city streets. The next period in 
Canadian painting seems destined to become in- 
creasingly ‘“‘social conscious’; increasingly con- 
cerned with Canadian life in its social centers and 
not in areas far removed from those centers. The war 
has greatly accelerated this trend. At the present 
moment, some of Canada’s leading painters have 
turned their attention to war industries and are repre- 
senting war workers at their tasks. Others are record- 
ing scenes in the training camps of the armed ser- 
vices; still others have been sent abroad with the 
fighting forces to observe and record the progress of 
the war at first hand. As an example of these current 
developments, we may take Casson’s ‘Heavy Going, 
Camp Borden.” 

With new themes to challenge them, themes both 
difficult and inspiring, Canadian painters will no 
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fication of some sort, after the manner of industriously 
inclined civilized women of the leisure class who 
persistently knit sweaters or embroider handkerchiefs 
and table linen, or the Eskimo who indulges in the 
carving of ivory figures of men, animals and sleds 
for the art pleasure of the act. The range of materials 
and objects is indeed wide. Large skin or cloth bags, 
small pouches, cloth, leather, and fur needle-cases, 
tobacco pouches, watch bags, moccasin-tops, mittens, 
shot pouches and cap bags (used with muzzle- 
loading rifles), tool, trinket and money sacks, garters, 
bandoleers for side bags, and similar knick-knacks are 
made in the camps in profusion. All, nevertheless, 
presumably have some deliberate psychological 
association in the makers’ minds. 
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doubt rise to new heights in the generations to come. 
The present brief discussion has given only a partial 
glimpse of their achievements. If some day you do 
visit Canada you will find collections of their work in 
the National Gallery of Canada in Ottawa, the Art 
Gallery of Toronto, the Art Association of Montreal, 
the Provincial Museum in Quebec, and other public 
institutions. If you‘ want to see more examples of 
Canadian painting without waiting to visit the coun- 
try, most of the galleries just mentioned publish in- 
expensive color prints of works in their collections. 
Information concerning these prints can be secured 
by writing to the galleries for it. And there is an 
illustrated magazine, Canadian Art, information 
concerning which can be obtained from the National 
Gallery. If you care to secure copies of this magazine, 
its pages will keep you in touch with new develop- 
ments in Canadian art. 

















DORA H. CAMPBELL, Art Supervisor 
Winnipeg Public Schools 


The accompanying photos are of two examples of 
the work executed in plaster at the Winnipeg School 
of Art. 


No. 1 is a relief panel of an equestrian design 


modelled by Gissur Eliasson of the School Staff. 


No. 2 is a bust of one of the models by Helen Ann 
Wright, a senior student. 


The school has operated in Winnipeg for nearly 
thirty years, with a large annual attendance. 


There are day and evening classes for Public and 
High School students. Besides its classes in sculpture, 
the school provides training in drawing, painting, 
and show-card writing. 


For the last twelve years Mr. L. L. Fitzgerald, well- 
known Canadian artist, has occupied the position of 
Principal. 

























ROYAL CANADIAN MOUNTED POLICE 





CREATE with IVORY, WOOD and BEADS 


T. V. SANDYS-WUNCH of R.C.M.P. with the kind permission of Commissioner S. T. Wood 








Wood Carving 


EMBERS of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police sta- 
M tioned in the north of Canada lead a strenuous life but 

there is a period during the freeze-up in the fall, and 

another during the break-up in the spring when travel 
is impossible. There are, of course, repairs to sleds, snowshoes, 
canoes, dog harness, etc., to be attended to, but for awhile time 
would hang heavy on the men’s hands unless they had some form 
of hobby. 
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Ivory Carving 


They are well supplied with books of all kinds but there is a 
great deal of creative work performed during these periods. The 
photographs with this article show some of the work of a member of 
the Force, who spent many years in isolated places. 


The walrus ivory tusks can be carved but frequently this ivory, 
being fresh and green, splits afterwards and it was, therefore, 
found best to use them for cribbage boards, painting a design 
thereon. Occasionally this design was etched with a sharp nail 
and colors rubbed into the engraving. 


Mastodon ivory, on the other hand, is good material for carving. 
This ivory is found only in the Yukon and Alaska where the tusks 
of these animals are still occasi ally dug out of the ground. It is 
stated to be from one to ten million years old and contact with 
minerals in the ground gives beautiful shades of brown, green and 
blue to the ivory. It is extremely hard to cut and work, especially 
when the only tools available are a hacksaw and a few files but it 
serves its purpose in taking up spare time and the results are 
generally satisfactory. China beads originally came from Czecho- 
slovakia and metal beads from Paris and they are, of course, no 
longer available. Mastodon ivory is becoming scarcer every day 
and efforts were made, therefore, to see what could be done with 
a humble wooden box—these are now being made of compressed 
cardboard, so another avenue of escape will have to be opened. 
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Tapestry Weaving by Gladys Chown of Winnipeg. Designed from the illustration, ‘‘The Knight 
and the Dragon"’ by N. C. Wyeth. Courtesy of Canadian Handicraft Guild, Montreal, Canada 
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Cape Breton hooked rug, all native wool; floral design, pastel shades 
Courtesy of Canadian Handicraft Guild, Montreal, Canada 


Exhibited at Women’s International Exposition of Arts and Industries, Madison Square Garden, New York, November 19 1 


Courtesy 


Tourist Bureau of Quebec, Canada 


COLOR SKETCHES 
OF THE GASPE PENINSULA 


by Albert Cloutier 


“Gaspé is the land of many thrills, of awe- 
inspiring beauty, of delightful summer resorts, 
of long stretches of wild country, of exquisite 
sand beaches, of old time habits and customs, 
of legends and stories, of ghosts, goblins and 


’ 


sprites.’ 
Quoted from booklet entitled 
Romantic Quebec 

















WAR POSTERS 
by Canadian Artists 


esy National War Service, Ottawa, Canada 


COME ON CANADA ! 











EVERY CANADIAN 
MUST FIGHT 
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CANADIAN WAR POSTERS 
Courtesy, National War Service, Ottawa, Canada 





DON T BUY IT 
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The bead work is all woven on a loom. These artists started this hobby copying 
the Indians, who sew their beads on to a background of cloth or leather, using two 
needles. They became interested in this form of work and later, when outside, got in 
touch with one of the leading American bead importers and obtained from them a 
small loom and instruction book. Later they graduated to a large hand-made loom 
and made their own designs. The pictures do not, unfortunately, show the brilliant 
and diverse colors in which beads can be obtained—there are, for instance, nine 
shades of brown in the buffalo in the crest of Manitoba. 


Many of the men in the North do beautiful silk embroidery and fancy sewing of 
all kinds but are not inclined to broadcast their accomplishments. One sergeant 
in particular stationed in the Yukon does most exquisite work. It is certain that 
if they could be induced to come forward much better work could be shown than 
that produced with this article. 
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Manitoba Branch—Makes a Few Suggestions for Inexpensive Crafts in Peace or War Time 





MRS. BRUCE CHOWN 
Eastgate, Winnipeg 


Old Quebec Chair—Montreal Art 
Association 

Pottery Plates by Ivy Hamblett, 
Ontario 

Knives and Forks by Douglas R. 
Boyd, Ontario 

Wheat Design Luncheon Set— 
Canadian Handicrafts Guild, Man- 
itoba 

Pottery Tumblers by R. M. Carthy, 
Ontario 

White Pottery Flower Bowl by Mrs. 
H. F. C. Stikeman, Quebec 





The study of Handicrafts is one of those rare, happy 
things that knows no creed, social plane, or political 
tendency. The common interest amongst craftsmen 
makes all equal, and only the quality of work done 
makes one more prominent than the other. It is not a 
matter of envy but of pride with which we view the 
work of a fellow craftsman, gain inspiration and a 
renewed initiative for further creative effort. 


There is a definite age limit to many of our most 
popular pastimes, hockey, baseball, long distance 
swimming, and fancy skating, to mention a few. 
There is a time when one begins to creak, but the 
pursuit of Handicrafts has no physical disadvantage. 
Furthermore, it need have no financial drawbacks, 
and in these days of increasing shortages in materials 
of all sorts, Handicrafts can survive. So age) cash, and 
war scarcities need discourage no one from choosing 
a craft and then pursuing it. If you want to be a real 
honest-to-goodness Handicrafter, you will start on 
one main road of endeavor and explore all the paths 
on the way and enjoy many detours. 


It is not the costlier crafts that we will deal with 
here, such as hammered silver, weaving which 
necessitates complicated harness looms, or ceramics 
with no kiln facilities, but simple ones available to 
anybody. 
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1. Rugs: braided, made of woven material 
woven, firm woven or knitted material 
hooked, made of spun wool or knitted 

material 


2. Tapestry weaving 


You may start these projects in a simple way, and 
develop them to as complicated a degree as you 
choose. 


Rugs may be made from spun wool or used ma- 
terials, commonly known as “‘rags."’ This term is a 
misnomer. Because you take the best material from a 
shirt that is worn round the collar and cuffs does not 
mean you are working with rags. We feel that 
“rags’’ are something that are chemically treated to 
make waste for cleaning engines. 


Braided rugs are made from woven goods such as 
shirts, sheets, old pajamas, etc., the most successful 
being of material that has been laundered many 
times, thus insuring success for future washings. 
The goods is cut into strips four inches wide, the two 
edges folded in one inch, and folded again down 
the center. Three strips are braided tightly together, 
and more material sewn on the ends as the rug pro- 
gresses. The strips may be padded before braiding 
with such material as strips from flannelette sheets. 
























Wooden Salad Bowl by Frank E. 
Libbey, Quebec Province 


Wooden Plates—Ontario 


Silver Knives and Forks by Douglas 
R. Boyd, Ontario 


Luncheon Set, Hungarian Design— 
Manitoba, Canadian Handicrafts 
Guild 

Pottery by the Deichmanns, New 
Brunswick 


Pine Table—Quebec Province, Ca- 
nadian Handicrafts Guild 
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The plaits are then sewn firmly together edge to edge, 
in a spiral for a round rug, or commencing with a 
strip 8 to 10 inches long for an oval one. Care must 
be taken in sewing to guard against the rug humping 
in the centre. 


Woven rugs may also be made of strips of used 
material on colored warp, giving the well-known 
catalogne rug. However, this entails the use of a foot 
loom. 


Hooked rugs are perhaps the most popular of the 
three. They give the worker more scope for the 
imagination. There is virtually no limit to the size, 
shape, or possibility of design. This type of rug has a 
base of hessian, sacking, or coarse linen. It is gen- 
erally stretched on a frame, though not always. The 
rug can be worked in spun wool, or strips of knitted 
goods. The strips are cut on an average | inch wide. 
If using chiffon stockings, cut the strips a bit wider, if 
heavier material a bit less. By means of a hook, these 
are drawn through every second or third opening 
formed by the warp and weft threads in the hessian, 
leaving two or three rows of the warp between lines, 
when working on the straight. Of course, when the 
design is curved, the hooker follows the pattern and 
works in outline and background at her own discre- 
tion. The method is simple, but the development of 
color is what makes the rug a thing of beauty. It is 
better to begin on a small piece such as a chair seat. 


There are many approved methods of finishing the 
rug. The edges may be turned in twice before hook- 
ing, and a crotchet binding applied to blend with the 
color scheme. Before the war, we used to be able to 
get French carpet braid with which rugs were satis- 
factorily faced. A third method is to line the rug. The 
main idea of the foregoing is to prevent the turned-in 
edge from cracking as the work will then ravel. 





Hooks are obtainable from most ‘‘notions’’ counters, 
but almost any hook has been used from a heavy 
crochet hook to that of the pioneer who had a nail 
bent by the local blacksmith and inserted in an old 
knife handle. 


The second inexpensive but fascinating craft is 
that of tapestry weaving. This art has a great historical 
background, and when at its height, the beauty of 
hangings produced in this way was comparable to the 
finest of stained glass windows. Famous artists made 
designs for both and the tapestries and windows 
became an integral part of the architecture during 
this period of culture in England and on the continent. 


However, in the Northern countries, tapestry, though 
decorative, was more utilitarian than ornamental. 


Woven in wools, instead of fine French yarns, 
metallic or silken threads, and dyed with the natural 
vegetable dyes at hand, the Scandinavians developed 
tapestries of a different character. The patterns, 
instead of being pictorial pageants were generally of 
a geometric design or those inspired by nature. The 
finished article was used as a bed cover, a throw for 
a sleigh, pillow covers, or on a smaller scale for wall 
hangings. 


You can weave a tapestry out of “‘store wool’’ if 
you like, but the inconvenient way is more fun. If 
you want to make a complete handicraft job of your 
tapestry, the first step is to buy a fleece. 


Don’t be discouraged when you see the wool. 
There is a lot of argument about washing raw wool. 
We find the simplest way is to put the fleece in a wash 
tub outside on a summer’s day and turn the hose on it. 
Drain and repeat. When the worst is over and gone, 
apply warm sudsy water, wash and squeeze. Rinse 
thoroughly and hang to dry. 
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Now the dyeing. If you have carders, blend your 
own colors later. You do not need a very great range 
of dye stuffs. The U.S.A. Department of Agriculture 
gets out a good booklet on dyeing. The following 
colors are easily obtained. 


Yellow from golden rod flowers, maize, spinach 
leaves, etc. 
Red—madder 
bed straw 
cochineal bugs 
Blue—indigo 
Brown—lichen from rocks 
Sand—lichen from rocks 
Biege—lichen from rocks 
Black and white are natural colors 


It takes patience to mix the wool to the desired shade. 
The dyed bits of wool are much darker than when 
carded; the fluffy, carded wool goes darker when 
spun; the spun wool is darker again when woven 
into the picture. Having reached this stage, we may 
decide it is much too dark, and unweave the piece 
and start all over again, hoping for a lighter shade. 


The loom, so-called, is just a wooden frame. A good 
beginner's size is 24 by 18 inches; for more advanced 
workers 5 by 6 feet may be used. The frame must be 
longer than the desired pattern, because one cannot 
weave too near the top, since, as the work progresses, 
due to the tension, the warp becomes too tight. A row 
of bronze or brass finishing nails is hammered on the 
top and bottom of the face of the frame, one-quarter 
inch apart. 


The warp may be wool, linen, or cotton. Carpet 
warp is fine. This is strung on the nails from top and 
bottom, starting at either end, and finally tied securely 
so that the tension won't slacken. 


We must have a shed stick to form what is called 
the closed shed. A smooth lath will do for a large 
loom—a yardstick is suitable. In any case, it must 
be as long as the loom is wide. This is threaded 
through alternate warp threads just as you would 
darn—over and under. This stick is turned at right 
angles to the face of the frame and forms the shed. 


The pattern or cartoon, which is drawn or pasted 
on a strong piece of paper, is now pinned on the back 
of the warp threads in position for work. 


The wool having been washed, dyed, carded and 
spun, we are now ready to weave. A plain border 
makes a good start and looks attractive later. The wool 
is wound in many small skeins or balls of the needed 
colors. Bobbins or spools are used by weavers of 
such famous tapestries as the Gobelins. 
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Holding one end of your wool at the side of the 
frame, pass the ball or skein between the warp 
threads, that is, the same passage as the shed stick. 
This is called the open shed. Commence a second ball 
at the same place. With your free hand pull the back 
warp threads forward in front of the nearer warp. 
Pass the wool loosely through this passage. This is 
the closed shed. These threads move back into place 
as soon as you let go of them. Then we weave open 
shed again. 


This method continued is known as plain tabby 
weave, and can be done on any little loom. The pro- 
cess can be speeded up by means of a heddle which 
lifts the lower alternate threads in one motion. How- 
ever, tapestry weaving is picture weaving and while 
we start off at the bottom of the pattern like any other 
weaver, the method is different as soon as we en- 
counter the design. Then each color is woven in 
separately. Depending on the pattern, one may 
consider it advisable to work up quite an incline. 
Perpendicular lines are avoided, because every 
neighboring color must be looped, else we will have 
open slits in our rug or hanging. Some Ukrainian 
kelims leave these slits as part of the design. So the 
colors which follow the cartoon underneath are 
carried back and forth, slightly overlapping or loop- 
ing to avoid holes. Some tapestry weavers sew these 
slits together when the work is completed. 


As the work progresses the woven material is 
pinned to the pattern. This necessitates the constant 
raising of pins to one-quarter inch from the edge of 
the completed work. The weft threads are beaten 
down frequently with an ordinary fork which takes 
the place of the reed in common weaving. No warp 
threads should show. This is another distinguishing 
point from plain weaving where both warp and weft 
share in the pattern. 


When we come to the top of our design, or where 
the shed stick cannot be pushed any higher due to 
tension, it is time to take the tapestry off the nails of 
the frame. The loose warp ends are knotted close to 
the woven material. Fringe may be added to the small 
loops at the lower end. 


Looking at the finished tapestry, it is hard to re- 
member that this levely thing of soft qualities, both 
of texture and color, was in the beginning a dirty, 
greasy, ill-smelling bundle of raw wool. 


Besides tapestry weaving being simple and inex- 
pensive, you have the satisfaction of having developed 
something yourself that nobody else has, and which 
could not be reproduced at any price. 











The Gaspé housewife hangs her wares for the tourist to see 





APIS a vendre’’—I read the neatly painted 
sign in front of one of the gray, shingle huts 
of a Gaspé habitant. At a small pane in the 
heavy door hung a well mended lace cur- 
tain, through the dainty filet pattern of which I could 
see as I knocked, the bleached floor, glistening with 
countless scrubbings. The huge, well-polished stove 
stood against the far wall, proudly displaying its 
bright back splasher of red tile roses. It was early in 
the morning, for cyclists must be on the road before 
the sun has dried the dewy fields, in order to travel 
fifty or sixty miles each day. The Gaspé housewife 
was just hanging her display of hooked rugs on the 
line in front of her home. Smilingly, she invited me 
to inspect her wares. 

The hooking of rugs is only one of the home arts 
practiced today in Quebec, French speaking province 
of our northern neighbor, Canada. I was privileged 
to spend a leisurely vacation, last summer, traveling 
some twelve thousand miles by bicycle, truck, and 
boat through the St. Lawrence country, where I 
visited the people at work in their homes, talked with 
them, and came away with the conviction that there, 
far from the influence of art schools and teachers, a 
real and functional community art project is flourish- 
ing today. 

Years ago, before the days of mail order catalogs, 
thrifty French Canadian housewives learned to utilize 
every bit of old cloth by hooking the scraps into rugs 
for their simple homes. The art was handed down 
from mother to daughter, and today women are 
hooking rugs much as their great grandmothers did. 
The necessary equipment is easy to obtain. An old, 
well-washed potato bag is firmly stretched on a rough 
wooden frame. Colored rags are cut into narrow 
strips, sewed together, and rolled into balls. In the 
more primitive regions, a nail is bent and filed to make 
the hook, but today most of the women have a com- 
mercially made hook which is much faster, though no 
more effective than the old nail. The designs are 
usually drawn on the sacking by the woman who 
makes the rug or by one of her especially talented 
children. Floral patterns are used, with native plants 
or flowers as a motif, for some of the rugs, but the 
favorite designs are stylized scenes of the region; a 















HOME ARTS of Our 


French Canadian Neighbors 


MARGARET STEWART 
Lafayette School Art Teacher 
Lexington, Kentucky 





tiny village with the cross on the church tower 
raised high above snow-capped roofs; a horse-drawn 
sleigh, its driver's brightly colored scarf flying in the 
wind; or perhaps one of the quaint, white-washed 
houses with its steep roof looking for all the world 
like a bit of Normandy transplanted in the St. Law- 
rence valley. Favorite colors are dull gray-blues, blue- 
violets, and pure blues, with deep red and bright 
yellow accents. 


It has been only a few years since tourists have 
come into the region, but the thrifty French Canadians 
have already discovered that they can make a few 
extra dollars by selling their rugs. Partly due to 
tourist taste, gaudy commercial designs now appear 
on the lines in front of many of the homes. Realizing 
this danger and also the benefits from trade for the 
poor habitants, the government has established a 
school in Quebec from which trained teachers go into 
the country to encourage the people in carrying on 
their home arts and to teach them something of art 
principles as well as techniques. The Canadian 
Handicraft Guild of Montreal is also doing consider- 
able work along this line, by sponsoring an annual 
exhibition of the best folk art and by providing a 
market for the sale of home products. 


The fame of the French Canadian hooked rugs has 
spread far. Several years ago, an order was sent for a 
huge carpet to be used in an old Virginia mansion. 
The women of an entire village worked all one winter 


filling the order. 


Until the advent of the mail order catalog, all 
clothes, household woolens and linens were made in 
the home. Today, Sunday clothes, which often last a 
lifetime, many of the linens, the rag carpets, and 
most of the woolens and knitted garments are still 
made by the women and girls. A spinning wheel and 
loom are household necessities. I recall my astonish- 
ment, on walking into a store in one of the little 
villages along the St. Lawrence, to see several dozen 
new spinning wheels and looms for sale. Tourist- 
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minded women have learned to set up their wheels in 
the yard during the summer months, but most of their 
products are still used in their own homes. 

Every farmer has a few sheep. These are shorn in 
March or April, and the women wash the greasy wool 
and prepare it for carding, which is done at the mill. 
The wool is then spun on the hand-made wheel which 
has been handed down from generation to generation. 
The yarn is next wound on a devidoir. It is then dyed, 
and hanks of blue, yellow, red, and green wool of 
various shades can often be seen hanging out to dry 
in the summer sun. 

Formerly all the dyes were prepared by compli- 
cated home recipes. A magenta dye was made from 
dandelions, a yellow-green dye from the white birch 
as well as the favorite blue-gray and gray-violet. A 
deeper blue was made from blueberries. Today many 
dyes are commercial. 

The loom is set up in the kitchen as soon as the 
winter snows have set in, and from November to 
March, when many communities are completely iso- 
lated, the blankets and toile du pays are woven. Most 
of the looms are hand-made and very old and prized 
possessions of every household. 

Less flax is now grown than formerly as the plant 
impoverishes the soil, and the processes of prepara- 
tion, particularly the bleaching, are very difficult. At 
one house near Riviere du Loup, a woman showed me 
skeins of gray flax and coarse gray linen towels and 
tablecloths with handsome blue border designs she 
had made. 

Younger children, who have not yet learned to 
weave, and grandmother, whose eyes are dim, often 
help with the knitting. Even six-year-olds are quite 
proficient in toeing off a sock or knitting a thumb in a 
pair of mittens. Knitted caps and scarfs, striped high 
socks to be worn under boots, and bright colored 
mittens are a part of every man’s winter costume. 

I asked one strapping young fisherman what the 
menfolks do during the long winter months while the 
women are busy with their knitting, weaving, and 
hooking. His patois reply was, ‘Sleep and play 
hockey,’’ and indeed it seems that the local hockey 
team is almost the chief interest in their lives, but 
many of the men join the women around the stove 
and make beautiful articles for sale and for use in their 
homes and in the community. 

One of the most interesting projects of this type I 
observed, was the woodcarving of the Bourgault 
brothers. It was a cold, rainy July day when our 
group pedaled up to the workshop of Medard Bour- 
gault, just outside his native village of Saint-Jean- 
Port-Joli. We leaned our bikes against the porch 
and stepped inside the shop. At work benches, 
covered with shavings and chisels, were Medard and 
Jean Julien Bourgault, their sister, Yvonne, and Ray- 
mond Bourgault, the son of Medard, who at fifteen 
years of age gives promise of becoming a great 
sculptor. Medard Bourgault talked with me for several 
minutes, as he deflty shaped from a block of pine, the 
head of a gaunt fisherman. 
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Woodcarving 
by Jean Julien 
Bourgault 





At an early age he went to sea, sailing to Spain, 
France, Portugal, England, and Africa. On these 
voyages he saw many wonderful examples of carving, 
and the idea came to him to try his hand at wood 
carving. One day in 1918, he took his pocket knife 
and carved on a bit of wood the emblems of Faith, 
Hope, and Charity, a cross, and anchor, and a heart. 
From that time on, Medard Bourgault determined to 
be a woodcarver. His early works were brightly 
colored with any paint he had on hand and were of a 
religious nature for he and his family are very devout. 
In 1925, he gave up the life of a seaman to settle at 
Saint-Jean-Port-Joli as a woodcarver. There he was 
discovered by several influential French Canadian 
men who encouraged him in his work, helped him sell 
the carvings, and made suggestions for improvement. 
From 1927 to 1931, he developed the folk character 
types for which he is now famous. A tiny cut here, 
a plane established there, and the bit of wood seems 
to take life as a plump habitant woman with her knit- 
ting, the kindly village curé, or an old fisherman 
sucking his pipe. During this period, Bourgault 


learned much about color. Many of his works today 
are in the natural finish of native woods, and the 
others are characterized by subtle and subdued tone, 
much of which is done by Yvonne Bourgault. In 193], 
Medard was joined by his brother, Jean Julien. A 


third brother, Andre, has since set up his own shop. 
(Continued on page 281) 
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MRS. R. R. J. BROWN, Supervisor 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
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Farady School, Grade IV. Daniel Smith 


RHE teaching of art in our schools has 
i been changing along with many other 


Bs each has adopted the Creative Method 
") to develop a freer plan for growth and 





It is interesting to study the philoso- 
phies of those teachers who have influenced the 
trend toward creative art in education. Three in 
particular have influenced my teaching of art: The 
late Arthur Wesley Dow of Columbia University, 
whose contribution to art has been so far-reaching; 
Professor Franz Cizek of Vienna, world authority on 
Child Art; and Miss Medora Adams, my art instructor 
in The Girls’ High School, Boston, Mass., who based 
her syllabus largely on the Dow philosophy of art. Her 
teaching made a deep impression on me, and I fol- 
lowed this method, for I found that the principles held 
good, and could be adapted to the needs of any period 
of time. 


It is a big jump from free, direct painting and 
designing with Japanese brushes and water colors in 





the studio of the Boston High School to free expression 
with long-handled, hog-hair brushes, powder paint 
and large surfaces of paper in the Winnipeg Public 
Schools; but, of course, this has come about gradually. 


After a while, there seemed to be a need of some- 
thing for the younger children, some better means by 
which they could give expression to their emotional 
outlet. Noting the success of those progressive schools 
in creative art, some years ago I experimented with 
various classes in self-expression. The children re- 
sponded beyond all my expectations, and the results 
from then on have been a delightful revelation, free, 
spontaneous, a joy to behold, as their paintings show. 
To carry out this new movement and make it possi- 
ble for the children to have experience in this freedom 
of expression, I made provision for suitable equipment. 

Large pieces of beaverboard, 2 by 3 feet, are placed in the 
blackboard railing and large pieces of paper are fastened to them. 
Wrapping paper, ceiling or wallpaper and sugar paper (tan or 
gray) are very satisfactory. Each piece of beaverboard will accom- 
modate three pupils as they stand arms-length away from the paper 


to paint. In art periods, and whenever there is an opportunity, the 
pupils paint what they wish, under the teacher's guidance. 
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Grade I, King Howard School 


Long-handled, hog-hair brushes (round ferrules) help the 
children to use them freely and vigorously. 


Muffin tins, of six sections, hold the powder paint, and they can 
be used at the blackboard or easel. Glass jars with screw tops 
hold paint all ready for use. 


Powder paint is mixed with water, as it contains a binder. 
Colors are intermixed and black gives balance to the bright 
colors. 


We have a clearer comprehension of child psy- 
chology now, and have found that all children paint 
and draw in symbols and according to the same laws. 
They have their own individual approach to art and 
the beginnings of a technique of their own which are 
inseparable from their way of seeing and expressing 
things. This discovery of children’s art has been 
made possible by allowing them to be themselves in 
school, and by providing an atmosphere where they 
can work naturally and happily, letting the imagina- 
tion develop unhampered by the ideas and standards 
of adults. This is the theory of Professor Cizek. 


Children learn by experiencing so they are given 
freedom to experiment in the different media: 


Powder Paint 

Water Color 
Crayon, Charcoal 
Plasticine, Clay, etc. 
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Grade III, Montcalm School 


They freely develop their mental images in story, 
pattern, and construction through means of ‘‘Creative 


Expression which is the Realm of Imagination to a 
Child.” 


On through the grades units of study are carried 
out in the project method. The friezes are by individ- 
uals or groups. With this foundation the pupils gain 
power to express themselves, as they advance, for the 
principles are fundamentally the same. Emphasis is 
progressively put more upon skill in drawing, color, 
invention in construction and design. Design princi- 
ples soon become an integral part of the child's 
thought. He makes use of them as he solves his space- 
filling problems. The fun of creating patterns in color 
by the orderly movement of the brush filled with color 
is a joyous experience. Some definite work is given 
to raise the standard of the work done in the free 
periods. This is necessary or there would be no real 
progress. We are helping children to express them- 
selves. They want to paint and draw, etc. That is 
justification enough. When the desire is awakened to 
do better, the teacher, by suggestion, can help the 
pupil to see and understand. 

Socrates, Plato and Aristotle did not neglect the arts. They 
came early to know: 1. That people learn by doing things which 
are suitable to their age and development. 2. That definite 


instruction should follow the natural inclination of the individual. 
3. That all learning should be related to real life activities. 




















In the Free Saturday Morning Art Classes in our 
Winnipeg Art Gallery two hundred and fifty of our 
more creative children from our public schools, seven 
to fourteen years of age, have the opportunity of inter- 
preting their own ideas through self-expression in 
different media and various processes. A travelling 
exhibition of their work shows the keen interest of the 
pupils and the very satisfactory results achieved in 
Child Art apart from Adult Art. 


In the Junior High School, painting and drawing 
in representation and design continue along with 
emphasis on appreciation, more careful observation, 
and the search for the design plan in nature and art. 
Pupils become familiar with the works of the great 
artists and craftsmen, learn some of the techniques— 
block-printing, stencilling, monotypes, etc.—and 
acquire a general knowledge of the laws of order 
common to each. They aim at originality in creative 
work and beauty in arrangement of color and design, 
solving practical problems according to basic princi- 
ples. Color Harmony holds an important place 
throughout the syllabus. 


In the High School, division into courses makes 
possible other phases of art education. Art is more 
generally motivated, correlating school work with life 
problems, and opening up possibilities of happier 
living and better environments. Representation, per- 


spective, and figure study, together with many media 
and techniques, claim the interest at this stage. The 
study of design, through composition of line, mass, 
and color, leads to appreciation of all forms of art and 
of the beauty in nature. Drawing becomes a language 
of expression. A study of Art History forms a valuable 
background for all courses and gives a better under- 
standing of the social studies, literature, history, 
geography, etc. 


AIM: 
An art training that makes art a way of life, or doing, or thinking, 
of feeling, of making choices, of living in a fine way. 
Arthur Wesley Dow 


An art training can enrich the joy of living if atten- 
tion is directed to the beauty in everyday surround- 
ings, and if pleasure is aroused in beautiful nature 
and the earth about them. Manitoba's lovely skies, 
the wonderful aurora borealis with its ever changing 
rhythmic movement of colors, the gorgeous sunsets, 
beautiful birds, abundant wild flowers, and tree 
foliage. Canadian writers: Lampman, Roberts, 
Carman, and well-known Canadian artists inspire 
search for and aid in seeing beauty. ‘Literature is the 
handmaiden of art itself.’ It may be only through 
“the curve of a beautiful line,’’ but we endeavor to 
increase the child's sensitivity to beauty and add to 
the enrichment of his life. 


HOME ARTS OF OUR FRENCH CANADIAN NEIGHBORS 


(Continued from page 278) 


The Bourgault brothers have made numerous altar 
pieces and carvings for French Canadian churches. 
One of their best works is their own calvair erected 
high on a hill behind the shop, overlooking the 
St. Lawrence. The peasant figures are produced for 
the tourist trade. 

Interest in the ‘‘L’Ecole de sculpture sur bois de 
Saint-Jean-Port-Joli’’ has spread throughout the re- 
gion. Many men have tried their hand at carving 
and a surprising number produce notable pieces of 
art. Among the best are Leo Arbour of Pointe-du- 
Lac, Zenon Alary, sculptor of animals, and Eugene 
Leclerc, world famous for his ship models. 

Like Medard Bourgault, a seaman from Sain-Jean- 
Port-Joli, Leclerc suffered an accident which pre- 
vented his return to sea. He began making more 
model ships to amuse himself. One day, he set a 
model of a brig in front of his house, hoping a tourist 
might be interested in it. Medard Bourgault dis- 
couraged him, saying that it was useless to think of 
selling ship models to tourists, but Leclerc determined 
to find out for himself. The brig sold the same day he 
first displayed it for thirty-five dollars, and a little 
later, to the astonishment of all, he sold another model 
for twenty-five dollars. Since then, he has made 
hundreds of models, some on special order for people 
all over the world. 





The art of canoe building is one which is dear to 
the hearts of French Canadians. The early French 
explorers learned the secrets of canoe construction 
from the Indians and in their canoes, traveled far 
down the river systems of North America, even to the 
Gulf of Mexico. Some of the most beautiful canoes in 
the world are still made by descendants of these early 
French voyageurs. A few, such as Paul Cadorette of 
Saint-Jean-des-piles, have become so expert and their 
canoes so famous that orders come from all parts of the 
world. 

It is to be hoped that with the coming of modern 
roads, telephones, radios, the mail order catalogues, 
and the inevitable stream of tourists, that this un- 
spoiled region, full of legend and tradition, will not 
disappear, but will profit from the good and reject 
all other influences. If the majority of the people con- 
tinue to say in the freely translated words of Medard 
Bourgault, ‘Everything is beautiful, the tempest as 
the calm, everything has its artistic beauty; every 
work of the creation is beautiful only when it is seen 
through the eyes of the heart, the eyes of the soul, 
for the eyes of the body see nothing—they are dimmed 
by a dense curtain,”’ the folk arts of Quebec will 
remain an important influence and interest in Ameri- 
can art. 
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Large bowls, left to right: Dark green, light green, decoration inside of bowl, colored enamels. Chinese red, greyed orange and ivory. 
Black with silver, lacquer decoration. Bowl, brown, orange and ivory. Bowl decoration in three tones of grey blue. Small bowl, 
grey-green and grey-yellow. Decoration in several colors 





Tkere are two familiar methods used in making 
articles in papier-maché. 


One is to reduce the paper to a pulp by boiling, 
adding a solution of mucilage or paste. Generally, 
this method is used to model solid objects. One objec- 
tion to this method is that it is a very messy one. 


The second method is by building up layer by layer 
of bits of paper over a form. (In every home there are 
many bowls and plates which can be used.) If the 
form be a bowl be sure it must be wider at the top, so 
that the paper shape can be easily removed. 


This second method was used for the bowls and 


trays accompanying this description. 


















Papier MAacue 


Abstractions by Kelvin High School 
students 


ERNEST W. SELLORS, Art Master 
Kelvin High School, Winnipeg, Canada 


These articles look particularly rich if gold and 
silver lacquer is used as a decoration. The square 
tray in the photograph has a design in silver lacquer. 
The others were painted in flat enamel with no attempt 


at shading. 


If one attempts to try the lacquer, do not paint it on, 
but let it flow from the point of the brush. To get the 
right technique go into any Chinese laundry and 
watch its owner make his tickets, particularly how he 
holds his brush. Papier-maché may be decorated so 
many ways and that alone makes it a popular problem 
for any class. 
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By Students of 
Kelvin High School 
Winnipeg, Canada 


ERNEST W. SELLORS 
Art Master 
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INDIANS 


L. T. S. NORRIS-ELYE 
Director, Manitoba Museum 
Winnipeg, Canada 


Zan tiEN people see Indians in white man’s 
clothing, they feel disappointed. We 
want to see them in their native 
costume. What is their native cos- 
tume? It may mean a great many 
different things. 

Before the coming of Europeans, each Indian tribe 
had its own pattern of wearing apparel; some wore 
cloth made of cotton or wood fibre where deer did not 
exist and the climate was mild; others made wonderful 
blankets from the hair of mountain goats or of dogs 
specially bred for the purpose. They had to use what 
materials were to be found in their own districts, 
except for what they could get from neighboring tribes 
by exchange. 

When white people arrived, money was useless to 
Indians, who could not get other tribes to take it in 
trade; so they exchanged goods, such as cloth, glass 
beads, iron arrow and spear points, iron axes and tom- 
ahawks, copper pots, and scores of other things with 
the Indians in return for furs and hides. 





Cloth soon began to take the place of deer hides for 
shirts, etc. Beads of all colors for decoration saved 
the natives the trouble of dyeing porcupine quills and 
making paints. The result has been that the last 
hundred years or so of intensive trading have practi- 
cally done away with the original materials which 
are now very scarce. In early days, but little native 
clothing and adornments were collected, being then 
referred to as “Indian trash.’ Nowadays such 
“trash’’ commands a high price. 


Fortunately there were a few long-sighted men who 
did collect and some of the museums have fine collec- 
tions. 


The Indians used their old: patterns in making 
bead decorations, being very loath to make changes. 
The patterns differed among the various tribes, so 
these and other small details enable us to say approx- 
imately what tribe did the work. It was always done by 
the women. 


Shown in the photographs are specimens of cloth- 
ing and adornments actually worn by Indians at the 
time of their first contact with white men; some of 
these show no European materials and most of them 
have a known history, having been collected by Paul 
Kane, a well known artist a hundred years ago. 


Photograph 1. Man's scalp-shirt made of deer- 
skin, stained with red ochre showing a burnt drawing 
of two Indians mounted on horses (probably telling of 
the owner's achievements). The chest panel is of 
colored porcupine quills (red and yellow). The sleeves 
are decorated with a few large blue and white beads 
and many locks of hair taken from enemies slain in 






























































battle. A pair of deerskin leggins go with the shirt 
and are decorated with quills and scalp locks. These 
are not shown in the picture. 


Photograph 2. Woman's dress made of deerskin 
with the front panel decorated with porcupine quills 
dyed black and red. The two circular spots are of red 
cloth (the only European material). This belonged to 
a Cree girl named Cun-ne-wa-bum (‘‘One that looks 
at the stars’’) living in Alberta. 


Photograph 3. Necklace of grizzly bear claws be- 
longing to Mah-min (‘‘The Feather’’), head chief of all 
the Assiniboines. This was a most highly-prized 
adornment for a man on account of the terrible danger 
of attacking a grizzly with the Indian's crude weapons. 
The chief had worn it “for twenty-three summers’ 
when he gave it to Kane as a token of friendship. 


Photograph 4. On the left are long, tubular beads 
made of shell and beautifully bored (probably with a 
reed or stick and wet sand). The centre strings are 
ear ornaments made of the highly-prized dentalium 
shells found in a few places on the sea bottom. They 
are threaded with root fibres and separated by rows 
of rawhide leather. On the right is a dentalium 
necklace. 


Photograph 5. Squaw’s carrying-cradle of basket 
work with head strap of leather, from the Pacific coast. 
Most cradles have a wooden bow over the head end to 
protect the papoose from damage in case of a fall and 
from which little playthings were suspended. 


Photograph 6. A magnificent pipe-stem belonging 
to Kee-a-kee-ka-sa-coo-way (‘The man who gives the 
war whoop’’), the Head Chief of all the Crees who 
lived near Fort Pitt on the Saskatchewan River. This 
stem was fitted into a stone pipe which did not sur- 
vive. (Some pipe-stems had no pipe and were merely 
ceremonial.) This is decorated with head and tail 
feathers of an immature golden eagle (war eagle), 
red crests of pileated woodpeckers and tail feathers 
of a red-tailed hawk. This would be one of the Chief's 
most prized possessions. 

The Indians gave most of these much-valued gifts 
chiefly because they were so astounded at the won- 
derful painted portraits Kane did of the Indians; to 
them it was supernatural and much more marvelous 
than anything done by most of their own medicine 
men. In addition it was prompted by the inborn 
gratitude for friendship shown to the Indian. Until 
Europeans had cheated and ill-treated these people, 
they were outstandingly polite, hospitable, and honest 
as has been amply attested by most of the persons 
who made first contacts with them before the traders 
arrived. 

In a short article, space does not allow mention of 
many other objects of equal interest made by these 
remarkable and cultured people but enough has been 
said to indicate how they dressed. Their designs 
were highly artistic, their color combinations fault- 
less and their dyes, made chiefly from plants, lasted 
for ages without fading. 
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GRACE HELEN MOWAT 
Director, Home & Craft Shop 
St. Andrews, New Brunswick 







(Reprint from Dalhousie Review, 
Dalhousie University) 


T WAS my happy fate to be born on a farm; an 
old farm, with much natural beauty and a back- 
ground of tradition. We had lived there for 





Oo, 


generations. 

When I left school, my family decided to send me away to an 
art school, thinking me divinely gifted because I liked to draw 
pictures as a child. I was therefore sent to New York, where I 
entered the Women’s Art School at Cooper Union. That was in 
the nineties, when John Henry Twatchman was the terror and 
inspiration of most young art students. He made me work with 
frenzied zeal on block figures, and gave me some idea of values 
and atmosphere. Howard Chandler Christie taught us illustration, 
and Frederic Deilman gave lectures in perspective. 

Every Saturday morning it was a custom for the students to 
attend a free lecture on art at the Metropolitan Museum. We would 
afterwards eat a meagre sandwich in the park, and spend the 
afternoon exploring the Museum. 

On these occasions we were told, by our instructors, that we 
should start in the Egyptian room. They explained that in the 
decoration of a mummy case we would find the first primitive im- 
pulse of a race, unhampered by contact with our too standardized 
civilization. In short, we were to study the art of ancient Egypt as 
a scientist studied protoplasm. It seemed that the ancient Egyp- 
tians could far surpass us; no one objected to their lack of perspec- 
tive or their peculiar construction of figures; in fact, they had a 
freedom of expression that we poor students were denied and, 
most important of all, their works of art sold for fabulous prices, 
while ours were of sadly little commercial value. 
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Now, while I liked Egypt in the museum, | despised it in the class- 
room. In the designing class, girls were made to work for days, 
often weeks, copying an Egyptian pattern. After that, they would 
be switched over to Assyria, and thence to Byzantium and Greece. 
I have no quarrel with historic ornament, it is a delightful study, 
but I still wonder why we were never asked to express something 
ourselves. However, there may have been some good reason for 
this which I did grasp at the time. Anyway, that was in the nineties, 
things may be different now. I never raised the puny arm of 
rebellion against this marked preference for the ancients, but made 
a mental note of it. 

After leaving the art school, I spent several unprofitable years 
trying to teach art in a girls’ boarding school, until some years 
later circumstances made it necessary for me to return to live at 
the farm. 

I greatly enjoyed the return to country life and the friendship of 
my own people, with their kindly hospitality, their useful lives and 
the thrifty cheer of their homes, the rhythm of the country dance 
and the glory of the harvest, the peace of white quiet winters and 
the spring returning with mayflowers. Yet there were people who 
would say of me: “The poor girl! All her art education just thrown 
away’! Adding piteously, ‘‘and she studied in New York tool”’ 

By this time I was thinking of New York as an absurd place in 
which to study art. That great noisy commercial city with cavern- 
ous streets, continuous traffic and compressed homes; why should 
they plant art schools in such unpromising soil? 

The inspiration that I had brought back with me was not of New 
York but of Egypt. Here was I among my own people, again sur- 














rounded by the eternal beauty that was my heritage; here or no- 
where could I establish a native art, an art that would express our 
own farm life so lovely and so little known. The art that would tell 
the story of the Marjtimes must come from the people themselves, 
no one else could ever know; and then too we were so advan- 
tageously remote from modern standardization, even as in ancient 
Egypt. 

I started with a capital of $10.00; how I ever raised it, I don’t 
know. I expended the entire amount in the purchase of some 
hooked rugs, that the country women made for me from my own 
designs. I was able to dispose of these rugs in Montreal at a little 
better price than I paid for them, which increased my capital to 
$15.00, and from the tiny germ an industry grew. Those first 
rugs were rather poor affairs, as 1 remember them now; the design 
did not express very much of anything, except that it was quite 
unlike anything I had ever seen in New York, but the disposal of 
the entire stock gave me an impulse to continue. 

I soon found that my people could often work out designs for 
themselves, and needed only a little directing to produce some 
very remarkable patterns, their very crudeness giving an addi- 
tional charm. I had a theory that people who lived in beautiful 
places must, of necessity, absorb a sense of beauty that could be 
easily developed and put to use; yet when I found my theory 
worked, it surprised me. City friends frankly and openly dis- 
couraged this theory, and referred to the proverbial lack of art in 
the farmhouse “best parlor.” I would counteract this by pointing 
to the farmhouse kitchen, explaining that this room had a charm 
all its own that no other room had ever been able to maintain. 

When horrified young art students exclaimed, “You cannot 
possibly teach those people design without a regular course in 
historic ornament,”’ I would explain that the natural beauty of the 
Maritimes was very ornamental, and older than history, and we 
used it for our textbook. I soon learned that in every community 
there was at least one person who had artistic ability, ready and 
waiting to be encouraged and used. I found it was best to talk over 
a design with them and learn first what phase of country life most 
interested them; I then let them plan it out themselves as much as 
possible, giving them pencil drawings or stencils for any objects 
that they found too difficult to manage by themselves. I then laid 
down a few definite rules. Nothing must be used in design that 
we were not familiar with in our everyday life—no lotus flowers, 
or birds of paradise. We had to tell our own story in our own way. 
No designs could be copied from magazines or articles that our 
city friends brought us, nothing seen in shop windows or on the 
fancy work counters of department stores. The further my people 
were removed from these things, the better work they produced. 
But they must be constantly on the watch for something that would 
be completely their own. 

When the cows came home at milking time, we must study all 
the lines and angles in the anatomy of a cow; observe the char- 





Homespun dolls by Helen Mowat 


acter of the head and the way the horns and ears were fitted on. 
Such details of all our farm animals must be memorized for future 
use. 
When we drove through the country, we must notice the vary- 
ing branches of the trees and the graceful outlines of the hills to 
give us a feeling for good lines. Then, too, we must look for color 
harmony—patches of blue-green turnip fields set among fawn 
colored autumn stubble—gray barns with wide red granary 
doors—little white cottages sheltered by dense green fir woods. 
Endless combinations of colour in wayside flowers, winter sun- 
rises and evening light upon the hills. We were the privileged 
class who could live forever amongst this wealth of beauty that was 
our heritage; the tourist could enjoy it for only a brief season. We 
must therefore make for the fleeting tourist something that would 
be forever a reminder of our land. 

We revived the art of weaving homespun, which was passing 
out, though it had not vanished entirely. One young woman had 
the bright idea that embroidery done on the homespun with our 
own yarn could be made up attractively for handbags. This was a 
great success; the bags were a useful novelty, and sold quickly. 
Orders would come in faster than we could fill them. 

I was obliged to divide up the various farming districts like a 
factory, appointing a forewoman for each section, who directed 
the work, gave out the material, brought in the finished work and 
took the money back to the workers. An endless number of de- 
signs were evolved to decorate our homespun bags. Our farm 
animals, poultry, wild flowers, trees and landscapes, stitched in 
gay colors, all went far afield to proclaim the story of farm life. It 
was a good cash crop too. 

The woman who came nearest to my original idea embroidered 
table covers, runners and doilies of linen with colored thread. 
Her designs were most original, and she never made two alike. 
They were always gay little farm figures, set against a background 
of blue hills and fir trees. Her people were always full of life and 
action, always working, playing or dancing. On a luncheon set 
that was ordered by a lady from St. Louis, the entire range of 
country activities was shown, men in the lumber woods and the 
spring plowing, children playing around the schoolhouse and 
mother hanging out the wash, and then the whole family going to 
church on Sunday. I have always felt that those busy little figures 
would make conversation at the dullest lunch party. It took all 
winter to complete the set, and the lady paid us eighty dollars for it. 

Another masterpiece created by this woman was a table cover 
around which she represented the entire countryside attending 
the County Fair. This was exhibited in Toronto, and finally sold 
there for seventy-five dollars. 

Our little industry grew rapidly. I was obliged to open a shop 
in the town to dispose of the work, and engage a secretary for books 
and letters, and I got a car to take me to inspect the more distant 
workers. In 1920 the work reached its peak; that year the books 
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The square dance. Inspiration for design 


showed that $2,500.00 had been paid out to the farming people. I 
have felt that my $10.00 capital had been well invested. We have 
never exceeded this figure. The passing of the Fordnsy-McComber 
tariff bill cut off our American market, and we could no longer send 
consignments of our work to Palm Beach and Pinehurst; conse- 
quently our winter sales fell off. 

In 1924 I took an exhibit of the work to England to be shown at 
the British Empire Exhibition at Wembley. For this we made a 
farm scene of wool, to which nearly all of my workers contributed 
something. It combined weaving, hooking and embroidery, and 
represented the countryside on a May morning. Above it a printed 
placard announced that: “This Picture of a New Brunswick Farm 
is made all of wool by the people who live on these farms.” 

At the great Empire Exhibition I stood beside the glass case that 
contained this representation of my native land, with other ex- 
amples of my people’s work, and talked about it to people from far 
distant lands, to whom that familiar landscape seemed as remote 
and foreign as their palm trees and temples did to me. It was a 
wonderful experience. There I met people of all nations and 
kindreds, from the uttermost parts of the earth; black, white, 
brown and yellow, all meeting together on friendly terms and dis- 
cussing their native products and exhibiting their handiwork. An 
ebony youth passed by and stopped to tell me of the flowers of his 
beautiful Kashmir. ‘‘My people,” he said, “make lovely em- 
broidery like their flowers.”’ I told him that in my Canada we also 
had lovely flowers that my people also used in embroidery. 
“Your Canada,” he said, ‘is it not under British control, as we 
are?’ I told him that it was, and we became fellow citizens. 

With the coming of the depression, the demand for embroidery 
slowly flickered out. In fact, the demand for almost everything we 
made was flickering. At this period we turned our attention more 
particularly to our homespun. We now had leisure for experi- 
menting. We were able to get some information from weavers on 
the Island of Harris, and learned how to put our webs of homespun 
through a milling process. We experimented in dyeing, and 
blending the wool to obtain more artistic shades. In this we carried 
out the same idea that we had followed in our other lines, looking 
to nature for color suggestions. In our assortment of shades we 
had spruce green, Maritime blue, potato brown, goldenrod, lilac, 
sandstone red, and farmer's gray. This gave the native touch to 
catch the tourist's fancy. In the last few years we have been able 
to put out a very good line of tweeds, and these are steadily grow- 
ing in popularity. 
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Patchworker 


The weavers, from long practice, have become very expert. 
They work very swiftly; one woman, for a rush order, wove 
twenty-four yards in a day. Compared to an ordinary factory, this 
is not a large output, but we make up for it in the lack of overhead 
expense. My women supply their own looms, whereas in a factory 
the simplest machinery will run up inte thousands of dollars. Then 
there is no expense for heating, lighting, insurance and the many 
other incidental expenses that eat into the profits of every factory. 
In fact, I think there is much to be said for our little factory that 
covers an area of thirty square miles but has no smokestack. 


Last year we manufactured over 4,500 yards of tweed, besides 
blankets and rugs. Next year we hope to reach nearly double that 
amount, as new markets are continually opening, now that the 
depression is over, embroidery is coming into favor again and we 
are working out new designs for that. 


We import practically nothing, as we raise our own wool and 
can buy at a country store such simple material as we may need 
for lining bags, etc. 


Some years ago I revisited New York; it was worse than I 
expected! The cavernous streets set low between the tower-like 
buildings, the swiftly moving crowds forever catching trains, 
layers of those compressed homes dotted with endless rows of 
windows, all filled me with compassion for the people who were 
obliged to live there. I was told, however, that most people really 
liked it. 

I went again to see the Metropolitan Museum; it was very peace- 
ful there. I found things had been changed about a good deal, 
since my day, and that annoyed me. However, I finally discovered 
my favorite mummy, and felt his attitude of complete repose most 
refreshing. As I stood admiring the decorations, that had so long 
ago inspired me, I drew from my handbag a small sample of our 
embroidery; it represented children skating on a pond making a 
rather charming little all-over pattern, full of action and color. 
I looked at it, and then I looked at the mummy. ‘Well, old friend,”’ 
I said, “ it is different—very different from anything you ever 
saw, but then so does my land differ from your land, but I think we 
both had the same idea and worked unencumbered by modern 
standardization; anyway you have been a great help to me.” 

Now I would like to finish my story with a moral, if I may be 
forgiven for reviving such an obsolete practice. And the moral 
is this: If you want to live a contented life, live among your own 
people. 
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YOU MAY HAVE ONE on MANY sorties of HIGGINS ius 


ON HAND 


Here are a THOUSAND ways to use them 


Ask your dealer or send money order or check to receive books postpaid 


SCRIPT and MANUSCRIPT: 
32 distinctive script alpha- 
bets. 10 pages of engrossing 
make this folio a prized pos- 
session of professionals and 
students. . . Each 50c 


TECHNIQUES: 37 pages 
. well over 100 illustra- 
tions. Gives you the ground 
work and advanced tech- 
niques for all types of 

Higgins Ink drawing 
Each 50c 


ARTS and CRAFTS PROJECTS: 
10 separate projects ranging 
from 4 to 12 pages each—Map 
and Chart Making, Paper Deco- 
rating, Spotter 
Textile Dyeing, Book Binding, 
and many more, all in handsome 
portfolio cover. 
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CARTOONING: 
sional cartoonists 
— 60 wonderfully illustrated 
poges of techniques usea by 


How 
get that way 


protes 


and Airbrush, America’s top flight comic strip, 
gag, and political cartoonists. 
Also a chapter on the theory 


. Each $1.00 of humor Each $1.00 


NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN 15, N. Y. 
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. CAN BE FIRED IN AN 
ORDINARY KITCHEN OVEN 
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Now your students can make lovely, permanent 
) pottery easily and inexpensively! Do your own 
firing in kitchen oven (15 min. at 250°). Models 
like clay—may be waterproofed and decorated 
with SERAMO ENAMEL, 6 colors, red, yellow, 
blue, green, black, white, 1 oz. bottles, 15¢ each. 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 


Artists’ Supplies, 425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, SA-4-44 








ART BOOK HITS! 


by Charles Carlson 





SIMPLIFIED DRAWING. $ 
A SIMPLIFIED ART ANAT( ey of T 
HUMAN FIGURE, $ 


SIMPL FIED ESSENTIALS OF OI Pant NG. $1.00 
WATER COLOR PAINTING, $1.00 
PENCIL DRAWING, $1.00 


FASHION ILLUSTRATION, $1.00 


PRACTICAL FASHION SKETCHES, $ 
by Charles 4. Young 





HOUSE OF LITTLE BOOKS 





156 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
CANADA: Artists Supply Company, Toror 
7 WZ 
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(Continued from page 6-a) 


* The Royal Canadian Mounted Police have 
established a record for efficiency. We think of 
them in connection with law-enforcement and 
crime prevention. They “always get their man.”’ 
It is interesting to know, and rather satisfying as 
well, that these active men, many of them use 
some of the time which might easily be wasted in 
creative hand work which is most artistic and 
practical. The example of these ‘‘spectacular’’ 
men may furnish an inspiration to lazy boys who 
see little worth while in art. Turn to pages 272- 
273 

* Mrs. 


‘Makes a few suggestions for inexpensive crafts 
and illustrates them with 


Bruce Chown, Eastgate, Winnipeg, 
in peace or war time,” 
two photographs of appealing interest. And very 
wisely she omits the costlier crafts and suggests 
simple one available to anybody. Age has noth- 
ing to do with the crafts described, so why not 
have your pupils get busy with braided rugs, 
woven rugs, hooked rugs, and see how they come 

ut. This article is so well written it should be the 
simplest thing in the world to follow directions. 
The results are wonderful. 

*% The home arts of our French Canadian 
neighbors are here displayed (p. 277) by Mar- 
garet Stewart, a Kentucky art teacher, who 
covered 12,000 miles last Summer by bike, boat, 
and bus, visiting these people in their homes to 
get a close-up of community art. She has given us 
a splendid account of the vacation, describing not 
only some of the handicrafts, but much of history 
behind the accomplishments of such artists as 
Medard Bourgault, the woodcarver. Children of 
the United States, guided by such teachers as 
Margaret Stewart, can learn a great deal from the 
example of these hardy and industrious neighbors 
at the North. 

* Mrs. R. R. J. Brown, Supervisor in Winnipeg, 
who has been most helpful in assembling material 
for this Canadian Number of Schoo! Arts, herself 
contributes a splendid review of art teaching as 
it is developing in her country. She describes the 
trend toward what we hear so much about today, 
“Creative Art,’’ and the influence of this idea upon 
the normal child. Teachers who read this article 
wil find much to encourage and inspire them. 
“An art training can enrich the joy of living if 
attention is directed to the beauty in everyday 
surroundings,’ is but one of many wise observa- 
tion in this constructive article. 

*% And now comes Ernest W. Sellors, Art Master 
in the Kelvin High School, with a couple of pages 
(282-283) on the use of papier-maché, and the 
results of his lessons in painting and etching. In 
a very few words and a half-dozen illustrations 
Mr. Sellors suggests how these elements may be 
used for teaching art in the higher grades. It 
may be that more information will be desired 
than he has*found desirable to give here. Perhaps 
you have a question. I am going to suggest that 
you ask it—of Mr. Sellors, at Winnipeg, Canada 


* School Arts has published many articles in 
the magazine and put out several portfolios on 
the subject of Indian Arts and Crafts. These have 
been largely of American Indians. The article by 
L. T. S. Norris-Elye, pages 284 and 285, with the 
several pictures, describes and illustrates the 
native costume of the Indians whose habitat is, 
or was, in different sections of Canada. This 
article may furnish a new idea for those who are 
looking for new material for lessons in correla- 
tion-integration. 


(Please turn to page 10-a) 
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Vermanent’ 


OIL COLORS 


MADE IN U.S.A. BY THE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


REMBRANDT COLORS 


STUDIO TUBES 25-35-50¢ 
3in. TUBES 10 AND 15° 


TALENS & SON Inc, 


NEWARK,N.J. 





WRITE FOR COLOR CARD 





fic O-B CRAFT 


COLOR PORTFOLIO 


COLOR MADE Easy/ 
Learn to use Color correctly’ for Home, 
School and Dress. 
Simplified color helps in easy language for 
everyday use-- conclusive usable facts. 
A Color Dictionary and 48-Color Chart included 


ORDER TO-DAY 
$150 Posrrriog 


the O-P CRAFT CO.., inc. 
Dept, 6 Sandusky, Ohio 
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Announcing > 


The fifteenth annual (J 
session of the Penland 
School of Handicrafts 


Major courses in Hand W eaving 
Metal Work, Pottery. together 




















with Carding. Spinning. Wood- 
working, and a number of other 
minor crafts. Unusual emphasis will be placed on the 
teaching of minor eraft« this vear for the «ake of those 
whe will want to do rehabilitation work 
Regular session June 16 to August 29. 1914 
with a teaching staff inciuding Rupert Peters 
Miss Gertrude Duncan Ross, and others 
From July 21 te August 29 the school will affiliate 
with the University of North Carolina in offering a 
teachers training course which will carry credit toward 
either a Bachelor's or a Master's degree In addition 
to our regular crafts teachers. a University professor 
will give instruction during this « ourse 


Reereation and fireside crafts will o« cups the evenings 


PENLAND SCHOOL of HANDICRAFTS 


Penland, North Carolina 








Six Weeks Summer Session 
JUNE 26 TO AUGUST 4 
Practical Methods of Teaching Art 


“ y . + 
DEMONSTRATION 
% " " . " 
CLASSES 
Discussion of Art Education problems with ob 
servation in the children’s classes. General Crafts 
of special interest to teachers. Weaving, Jewelry, 
Drawing, Painting, Design, Advertising Design 
and Lettering. 2 to 4 term points. 
For Catalog, address Dean’s office. 
THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


Michigan Avenue at Adams St., Chicago 3, II! 
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PEOPLE: In the last analysis it is people who are 
winning this war—not mere things like ships or planes or 
guns or tanks; like forts or factories, arsenals or aero- 
dromes—no, not things like these, but people. All 
sorts of people—sailors, soldiers, WACS and WAVES, 
welders and watchmen, seamen and signal men, farmers 
and fishermen, doctors, nurses, engineers, draftsmen. 
These people are the creators of these things, and their 
masters as well. Things couldn't exist without people: 
they become at once impotent without people to com- 
mand them. 

Yet, strangely enough, people themselves become 
impotent without things. Where would the soldier be 


oS ame pte Pts : 
° Pn 


without his rifle—the surgeon without his scalpel—the 
airman without his plane? Where, too, would the engi- 
neer, the draftsman, the designer be without his 
pencil? 

So even we who manufacture the Koh-i-noor pencil 
play our part in essential wartime activities. Our trust 
is to make pencils and to make them superlatively good 
equal to any task. And that we do. Whatever the 
importance of one’s job, whether it’s a wartime activity 
ora normal civilian pursuit—he can have absolute con- 
fidence in the Koh-i-noor. There's a point for every 
purpose. The price is right, too. A choice of 17 care- 


fully graded degrees at 10 cents each. 





Reproductions of this drawing and several others of this series are now available, 


and will be supplied without cost. 
ARTS. 


When writing, please mention SCHOOL 





938—24 assorted colors. 








No. 930 AVIATOR COLORED PENCILS are manufactured in 24 brilliant, smooth- 
working colors. Artists find them efficient where a limited range of colors is 
needed for general sketching, photo coloring, map work, etc. Purchase them at 
your dealers in single colors or in sets. 


SEND FOR FREE LEAFLET NO. 10 


No. 936—12 assorted colors, or No. 











KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL COMPANY, INC., BLOOMSBURY, NEW JERSEY 


Win with KOH-I-NOOR! 
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THE FINEST IN THE WORLD AT 


These fine colours 
are now again 
available in whole 
tubes. 


WRITE FOR LIST OF COLOURS 





























The HUGHES OWENS Co., Ltd 





Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto and Winnipeg 





COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


5 Major Courses leading to Degrees of Bachelor 
of Fine Arts and Master of Fine Arts 





Painting Design 
Ilustration Art Education 
Interior Decoration 














Also courses leading to Degrees of Bachelor of Architec 
ture and Master of Architecture. Enrollment of 350 de 
gree students. 22 full time teachers of applied ort 


Summer Session — July 3-August 12 
Regulor Fall Term Starts September 6 


Send for Bulletin T 
Harold |. Butler, Dean 
College of Fine Arts 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
Syracuse 10, N. Y 











OF FASHION...For Results 
Intensive SIX WEEKS’ Summer Course 
Celebrated Graduates. Top honors for 20 years— 
Professional methods for beginners or advanced stu- 
dents. Fashion Drawing, Sketching, Life, Design, 
Styling, Fabric Analysis, Fashion Writing, Textile, 
Interior Decoration, Display, Draping, Patternmaking, 
Grading, Drafting, Dressmaking, Remodeling, Millinery. 
Teacher Training. Approved by Regents. Day & Eve. 
@ Traphagen Training Pays Lifetime Dividends—Send for Circular 9 «@ 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway, 52nd St., New York 19 














MEXICAN SUMMER SCHOOL 
In TLTAQUEPAQUE, near Guadalajara 
Pottery—W eaving—W ood, Tin and Laquer Work 
Painting—Spanish Fiestas—Supplementary Travel 
Lectures on Art, Music, Dance, Literature 
Six University Credits given 


INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF ART 
Mid West Studios 507 Wayne St., Sandusky, Ohio 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 
or ART 
10 
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School of Design for Women 


100th Year. Design, illustra- 
tion, advertising, interior decora- 
tion, fashion arts, fine arts, teacher 
training. B.F.A. in all courses. 
Photography, puppetry, jewelry, 
»ottery, industrial designing. 

esidences. Oldest school of art 
applied to industry. CatTaLoc. 


1328 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


(Continued from page 8-a) 

* Going now farther east we reach New Bruns- 
wick, where Grace Helen Mowat, director of the 
Home and Craft Shop at St. Andrews, tells how art 
may be turned into money. In the telling she 
introduces the reader to natives and the industries 
which have made them famous. My function in 
this column is not to tell you very much of what 
our contributors have said, but to inspire readers 
to “stop, look, and listen.’’ This article, which 
appeared originally in the Dalhousie Review, 
is unusually entertaining as well as instructive. 
It may be that some readers will find here an 
avenue to wealth as well as a new way of teaching 
art. 

* This brings us to the end of.the Canadian 
Number. As suggested on the Contents page, the 
response to our editorial appeal for contributions 
was beyond all expectation, and certainly beyond 
our capacity. In May, and again later, you will 
hear from other of our Canadian friends. School 
Arts is grateful, and our subscribers must be 
helped by the excellence of this number. 


* * . 


» AMERICAN RED CROSS 
NEED FOR ARMY AND NAVY NURSES 

Army and Navy nurses are the only American 
women who are privileged to serve wherever 
American troops are sent. They are flying home 
from distant lands with wounded fighters; they 
are traveling on hospital ships in the war zones; 
they are caring for casualties in mobile surgical 
units at the fronts; they are working in huge gen- 
eral hospitals in camps, forts, and training stations. 
A subscription for American Red Cross is not a 
duty, it is an honor. 


. . * 


The MAY SCHOOL ARTS will have the latest 
available information about Summer Schools. 





RINGLING SCHOOL OF ART 
(School of the john and Mabel Ringling Museum of Art) 
Announcing 12 weeks’ summer term opening June 12, for 
artists, art teachers, art students, and art hobbyists, at Little 
Switzerland, No. Carolina—4,000 feet elevation. Faculty of 
outstanding artists teaching Drawing and Painting, illustra- 
tion, Commercial Art, Fashion Arts. Superb living accom- 
modations. Board, room, tuition, $300. Special weekly rates. 
Winter school—Sarasota, Florida. Write for general cata- 
log and folder “Summer Study in the Land of the Sky.” 
Address: V.S. KIMBROUGH, Pres., Sarasota, Fla. 


CHICAGO ACADEMY of FINE ARTS 


Manpower shortages are swelling demands for trained 


‘ artists. Direct project training under 


a faculty of 33 professionals. Industria 


Design e Interior Decoration e Fashion 
Illustration @ Dress Designing @ Cartoon- 
ing @ i 





Painting and Drawing. Night 
and Saturday classes. Enroll now for a 
money making career in America's out- 
standing career school. 


SUITE S-4, 18 S. MICHIGAN, CHICAGO 3 
TESTED SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


Tools and supplies for metal crafts and jewelry eae 
You can depend on our years of experience and depend- 
able service. Easy to order from illustrated catalog S—- 


Send for your copy today 





METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 


10 The mas St . 





Provid.nc», fi. | 










Packed with items, indispensable and ideal 
for school crafts and art courses. Includes 
plastics, basketry, weaving, wood working, 
pottery, glass etching, leather craft, book 
binding, metal working, block printing, etc. 
Listing looms, tools, supplies, accessories, 
books and instruction aids. 

J. L. HAMMETT CO., 264 Main St., Cambridge, Ma 
Please send me a free copy of your New Craft Catalog 
Name aad ne eecntennaaid ; . 
Address RON ees ee ety ee 

My school is 
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HARD TO BEAT! 


Designed by experts. Made by America’s 


most skilled pen craftsmen. Watch-like 
precision makes this pen just right for 
easy working. Good design gives you all 
of the point styles needed for commer- 
cial or classroom broad line drawing 


and lettering. 


For easier, better work, get Esterbrook 


Drawlet lettering and drawing pens. 
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DRAWLET 
for Lettering and Drawing 

















A freely interpreted pencil drawing of Leonardo 





da Vinci, after bis self-portrait. Done in 






Typbonite Eldorado, degrees 2B, 3B, and 4B. 





Today’s draftsmen are equipped mechanically 
beyond the dreams of their great forebears in 
all leads from 6B to 9H in Dixon’s Typhonite 
ELDORADO pencils. 

AWK 4 | You can form a nodding acquaintance with 
5 Typhonite ELDORADO by means of a sample— 
true appreciation really comes after you have 
used a supply. 


W rite for your complimentary copy—“'I Shall 
Arise’ —a portfolio of Typhonite Eldorado 
Pencil reproductions by Samuel Chamberlain. 
Subjects are buildings of art and_histori- 
cal importance bombed by the Luftwaffe. 


SCHOOL BUREAU, PENCIL SALES DEPT. 135-J4, JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY 3, NEW JERSEY 
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“SCHOOL A 
WATER COLORS 


CRAYONS — BRUSHES 
SHOW CARD COLORS 


WATERPROOF 
DRAWING INKS 


AQUA PASTELS 


Cat. Vol. 700 to Teachers 
on request. 





ARTISTS’ COLORS 
and MATERIALS 


For best results supply your students 
with the following Weber Products, 
made in the same laboratories that pro- 
duce America's Finest Artists Colors: 


F. WEBER CO. 


Since 1853, Makers of Fine Artists’ Colors 
Oil - Water - Tempera - Pastel - Aqua Pastel 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. Baltimore 1, Md. 


PATRONIZE YOUR NEAREST WEBER DEALER 












WELCOME 


WEBER 
BOOTH 


NO. 


EASTERN ARTS 
CONVENTION 


Hotel Pennsylvania 
New York City 


Apr. 13-14-15 





























1400 Illustrations to make your art lessons 
better and easier .... 





CHAPTERS 


Drawing—Obijects, Trees, Landscapes 

Drawing—Birds, Animals, People 

Torn and Cut Paper Work 

Painting and Color 

Illustration and Blackboard Drawing 
odeling and Pottery 

Design—The Design Unit 

Design—The Application 

Posters 

Lettering and Booklet Making 

Holiday Projects 

Toys and Woodwork 

Sewing, Weaving, Basketry 

Home and Garden 

Puppets and Stagecraft 

Picture vawny Fn nd Nature Study 


Schoolroom 





Send for your copy of this book 


The Art Teacher 


by the Editor of SCHOOL ARTS, Pedro deLemos 


Imagine having in your hands 492 pages—388 of them 
acked with illustrations giving you the most successful 
esson ideas which other teachers have discoveted — you 
would be getting better and easier art lessons, wouldn’t you? 


The 16 instruction chap- 
ters cover subjects you like 
to use—drawing of objects, 
trees, birds, and animals; 
paper work, painting and 
color; design; illustrating 
and blackboard work; mod- 
eling; lettering; posters; hol- 
iday projects; toys; puppets; 
picture study—and an extra 
chapter of guidance in 
picture study list, outline 
courses of art, etc. 

A big book, 7” x 10”, just 
packed with help—492 pages 
388 illustrated, 68 in full 
colors—a gold mine of art 
teaching help for the grades. 


SEND ONLY $1.00 AS DOWN PAYMENT 
pay balance of $2.00 per month until $9.00 is paid 


ORDER FROM 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
E R 8, MASS. 


144 PRINTERS BUILD! 





T2800 
e 4 

















The Art Teacher simplifies teaching 
of all Art subjects for the classroom. 
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DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO. REPORTS 
One hundred eighty-nine years is a long time! 
To have carried on a business without interruption 
since 1754 is an honor achieved by few United 
States enterprises. The Devoe & Raynolds Com. 
pany, advertisers in School Arts from the first 
year of its birth, are to be congratulated upon the 
completion of another year of solvency and sub. 
stantial growth—the 189th. The President of the 
Company, Mr. E. S. Phillips, says in his letter to 
the Stockholders, ‘‘the year 1943 was one of the 
most difficult periods during which your officers 
and directors have guided this Company. No 
sooner had one set of war problems been solved 
than new and more baffling situations arose, call- 
ing for swift and sweeping adjustments.’ Recall- 
ing that this Company has lived through several 
wars, has met the challenging readjustments 
necessitated by new discoveries, overcome the 
constantly increasing inroads of competition, and 
has been awarded the United States Maritime 
Commission ‘‘M’’ Penant and Victory Fleet Flag 
for excellence in production, Devoe & Raynolds 
Company is worthy of the compliments bestowed 
by all who are acquainted with this old American 
concern. 
HON TO/JO MUCH 
PREFER NASTY 
LETTERS 


-<3_- 3 
Bae =F, 


If you could send Tojo and his gang a letter 
what would you say? 

Here’s a better way—send them bullets instead, 
An ordinary envelope is equivalent to 50 cart- 
ridge plugs. We need millions of cartridge plugs 
in order to shell Tokio and Tojo. The Army must 
have thousands of tons of paper for war purposes. 
Paper is critical. Use only what is necessary. 
Waste won't win. Cooperate with your store- 
keepers in conserving paper. And please co- 
operate with us in conserving paper. You can by 
passing this magazine along to a friend when you 
have finished reading it. 





7 * * 


ART MASTERPIECES IN SLIDEFILMS 

The slidefilms and reprints of the Coronet 
Picture Stories which were made available last 
September through the Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, Inc., will be extended into a total series of 
sixteen subjects—eight for the current school 
year and eight more for the next school year. This 
service is now used by thousands of projector 
owners among schools, churches and other 
organizations. It is also used regularly in many 
units of the Armed Forces. 

Under the terms of this service, the principal 
Picture Story in each issue of Coronet is repro 
duced on slidefilms for the use of those who have 
projectors. In addition, the same Picture Stories 
are available in the form of reprints for those who 
do not have projectors or who may wish to have 
copies for individual students. The entire series 
of eight slidefilms during one school year costs 
only $2.00 including one subject in full natural 
color. The reprints, in lots of twenty-five or more 
each month, are furnished at 1 cent each—$2.00 
for twenty-five of each for a period of eight 
months, starting with the month in which the 
subscription is received. 

Requests for additional information should be 
sent to the Society for Visual Education, Inc., 100 
East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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TWO GREAT RECORDS 


‘Recollections of a Half-century’s Association 
with the House of Batsford” is the title of an inter- 
esting brochure written by Mr. William Hanne- 
ford-Smith and printed by The Westminster Press, 
London. There are several features about this 
brochure worthy of special mention. 


First, the House of Batsford has been producing 
fine books related to architecture, engineering, 
and the arts for a hundred years. 


Second, in spite of the destructive influence of 
a terrible war these publishers are carrying on in 
larger and finer surroundings and with un- 
diminished enthusiasm and careful attention to 
every detail of beauty in the art of book making. 


Further, Mr. Smith, whose acquaintance with 
men of letters at home and abroad is remarkably 
wide, has made these contacts and re-enrolled 
these friends by reason of his own friendly per- 
sonality. School Arts and the Editor appreciate 
this reference with which Mr. Hanneford-Smith 
concludes his résumé of people he has met: ‘‘and 
Prof. Pedro J. Lemos, Director of the Stanford 











SEE THE ADVANTAGES OF 
SARGENT Water Base 
Silk Screen Method 


DEMONSTRATED AT THE 


EASTERN ARTS CONVENTION 
Hotel Pennsylvania, N. Y.C., April 13, 14, 15 


at the booth of the 


J. L. HAMMETT CO. 











The Complete Story of the Ideal Silk 
Screen Method for School Work 





= 





SARGENT 
Water Base 


SILK SCREEN 


Printing Process 


@ Tells why Water Base Silk Screen printing employ- 
ing popular Sargent Tempera is most practicable 
for school work because it can be used without 
mess or danger. 

@ Tells how to get beautiful transparent or opaque 
effects, explains various silk screen methods, use 
of Sargent tusche, etc. 

@ Tells why Water Base Silk Screen enables faster 
wash-up, speedier work. 

@ Contains complete instructions with illustrations in 
color on how to obtain beautiful results with 
Sargent Water Base Silk Screen printing with 
practically no experience. 


Y Send for FREE Instruction Folder Now! 

















| AMERICAN ARTISTS’ COLOR WORKS, Inc. 1 
Makers of famous Sargent and Hi-Test Colors 
Sargent Bidg., 5601 First Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. ! 
|] Send me Free copy of Folder on Water Base J 
l Silk Screen Process. 


I Your School 
l Your Name 


1 Address 
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University Museum of Fine Arts, San Francisco, 
whose great book, The Art Teacher, has perhaps 
done more for the advancement of art education 
in the schools of U.S.A.and thisCountry than any 
book in the English language.’ Congratulations, 
William Hanneford-Smith, upon completion of 
50 good years, and The House of Batsford with 
its great record of 100 years! 


HIGGINS INK CO. COMPLETE 5-YEAR 
PLAN 

Art Education in the United States has much 
for which to thank the ‘““commercials’’ as we have 
fallen into the radio habit of referring to program 
sponsors. A case at point is the ‘Sustained 
Prosperity Drive’’ of the Higgins Ink Company. 

Realizing that despite their widespread distri- 
bution in the drawing ink field there were many 
more sales to be secured through sales promotion, 
in 1937 they decided to set aside a portion of 
their budget for this purpose. They secured Bert 
Cholet as head of their Educational and Sales 
Promotion Department, and immediately organ- 
ized a long-range program directed at consumers 
which principally stressed new uses for an old 
product. 

The program included a steadily increasing use 
of space in consumers publications; direct-by- 
mail solicitation in the interest of Higgins dealers; 
redesigned leaflets and broadsides; window 
display cards at regular intervals; and improved 
packaging. Of particular interest and value is 
this, that Mr. Cholet volunteered to produce one 
sales creative book per year for five years. 

Twenty thousand copies of ‘Drafting Stand- 
ards,”’ one of the books assembled by Bert Cholet, 
was distributed during the eighteen months 
immediately preceding America’s entry into the 
war. This book is now out of print because the 
standards are being changed, the company daily 
receives many requests from large industrialists 
asking for one or many copies. The Higgins Ink 
Co. will revise and re-issue ‘Drafting Standards” 
at the first opportunity. 

The four remaining books produced in this 
period are now offered for dealers’ distribution in 
a colorful counter cabinet. Using the slogan to 
the dealers, ‘‘the more books you sell, the more ink 
you sell—the more ink you sell, the more books 
you sell,”” the company stresses the sales building 
value of the books and at the same time reminds 
the dealer that he is making a good profit out of 
every sale of Higgins Art Books. The books retail 
at 50 cents and $1.00 per copy and the subjects 
are “Arts & Crafts Projects,” ‘Cartooning,”’ 
“Script & Manuscript Lettering,’ and Higgins 
famous ‘Techniques.’ This last volume is in the 
second printing of its fourth edition. Higgins has 
left no stone unturned to tie up all the details 
which will make a success of their new prosperity 
program. 

The books are particularly timely because of 
the increased interest in Arts and Crafts in all 
civic organizations attempting to lower the juve- 
nile delinquency rate. There is also an increase 
in home reading, because of the scarcity of gas 
which makes reading and home crafts desirable 
leisure-time activities. There is also an in- 
creasing demand for occupational therapy book 
by the American Red Cross and service hospitals 
in general. All hobby and crafts volumes find a 
welcome in this latter field. So we are justified 
in our belief that the ‘‘commercials’’ have been a 
decided factor in the promotion of Art Education 
in the United States. 





Silhouette Cutting 
for the classroom 


in this new book on an old art 


A SHADY HOBBY 


By JEAN FRANCES BENNETT 


Let your students try the fascinating art 
of silhouette cutting and discover how 
easy it is to snip beauty out of a bit of 
black paper! Clever illustrations and 
simple directions in this book will quickly 
convince you how adaptable this old me- 
dium is to the modern classroom, and to 
preparation of posters and other supple- 
mentary teaching material. Only inexpen- 
sive materials and a few ordinary tools are 
required, but limitless possibilities suggest 
themselves as the author draws the 
amateur from his first hesitating attempts 
to do leaves and flowers, through butter- 
flies, birds, animals, profiles and greeting 
cards, until he is creating full scenes and 


action pictures. 


$2.00 






THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
1803 Montgomery Bldg. Milwaukee 1, Wis 


" BRUCE — MILWAUKEE: Please send me ' 
1 copies of A SHADY HOBBY. $2.00 ' 
* Nome 1 
* Sibel ' 
' Address ! 
. s.a.3 ! 











500 ART CRAFT IDEAS—43 in Colors 


tell you what to do and how to do it 


PEDRO deLEMOS 





A few of the “how-to-do-its” 
waiting to help you in Crafts 


How to make cornstarch paste for de- 
signing on paper 

How to make portfolio covers 

How to make paper beads and bowls 


How to make action toys 
How to turn a stocking into a cat doll 
How to turn a pine cone into an owl 


How to make stocking dolls 

How to do paper paste modeling 
How to make low relief carving 
How to carve in the round 


How to tool leather 

How to make leather stamping tools 
from nails 

How to stencil leather 

How to make and apply gesso 


How to carve wax 

How to etch designs on glass 

How to do thin metal modeling 

How to make costume jewelry, curtain 
pulls, and rings 


How to make hand-made paper 

How to make cut paper posters 

How to make woodblock prints 

How to make pencil prints—eraser 
prints 

How to make portfolios, binders, and 


How to make toys from other lands 
How to make paper animal fold-ups 


How to make decorative wood toys 
How to make spool dolls, paper bag dolls 
How to make character dolls 

How to make wheel toys 

How to make boats, caravels 


How to do simplified woodcarving 
How to do silhouette carving 
How to do bas-relief carving 


How to make leather mats, guest books 


How to do paraffin carving 
How to do gesso craft 


in Pedro deLemos’ New Book 
CREATIVE ART CRAFTS 


Three big sections, one each for PAPER CRAFT, TOY CRAFT, 
and RELIEF CRAFT. 


This 88-page book with its big 9”x12” pages gives you 
80-pages of illustrations—8 of which are printed in full colors. 
Over 500 projects, activities and suggestions for work in 
paper craft, toy craft, and relief craft are illustrated and de- 
scribed. In many cases detailed illustrated instructions tell 
you how to apply decorating material plus a number of 
examples of how to make the decorating materials. 


There are plenty of ideas for all ages from those fitted to be- 
ginners in lower grades up to those which fit high school and 
college teacher training classes. It is the most comprehen- 
sive book that we have seen or published. 


Every page is usable—you can use the ideas, suggestions and 
instructions as they are or to supplement your work. Ideas 
are so clearly illustrated that practically no description is 
required. 


Materials required are inexpensive—many can be found in 
the average home or school—even waste and cast-off materials 
offer possibilities. 


Of all the fine books and portfolios, rich with illustrations, to 
come from Pedro deLemos, CREATIVE ART CRAFTS achieves 
a new high. In keeping with war-time conditions he has 
concentrated into just under 100 pages the material which 
would normally be spread over 250 pages in the average art 


teaching book. 
Send only $3.75 for your copy of this new book 


SCHOOL ARTS = 144 Printers Bldg. Worcester 8, Mass. 
Please send Pedro deLemos’ New Book 


CREATIVE ART CRAFTS 


Enclosed is $3.75 | Send 10 copies for $33.75 
|] Please send bill to be paid in 30 days 


Name 


School Address......... a Ve Le 5 eis balewihco sctctig teen 
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MEET THE AUTHOR 
AND ARTIST 


John deLemos has had a wide experience in 
teaching and supervising art, drawing and 
crafts. For several years he was Supervisor 
of Art in Alameda County, California, where 
he introduced poster work and handicrafts. 
He was head of the Design, Poster and Crafts 
Department at Polytechnic High School in 
San Francisco during which time he organ- 
ized the Poly Poster Club whose members 
won many awards in contests. 


At the San Francisco Institute for Art he in- 
troduced Advertising Art and Poster Work 
into this fine arts school with enrollment in 
this new course jumping from 15 to 50 in the 
first few weeks. Taught Poster, Commercial 
Art and Lettering at Chicago Summer School 
of Applied Arts to classes of Art Instructors 
and Supervisors from all parts of the United 
States. 


Because of his success in poster instruction, 
he was asked to become Director of Art for 
the Latham Foundation. During the past 
fifteen years, he has conducted International 
Poster Contests for entries ranging from 
Kindergarten to Professionals. 


The recent Victory Contest pulled 10,000 
entries. Around 100,000 posters were ac- 
tually made but most districts enter only 
their best work. 


The U.S. Treasury has just awarded the 
Latham Foundation their Certificate for Dis- 
tinguished Service because of the outstanding 
success of its Victory Poster Contest. 


POSTERS 





A new Poster hook for only *2-** 


Especially for use in Junior and Senior High Classes 


Planning and Producing 


POSTERS 


In this new instruction type book you get the benefit of John 
deLemos’ fifteen years in conducting poster contests in his 
capacity as Art Director of the Latham Foundation whose 
Poster Contests have drawn entries from all over the world. 


All of the experience which the author has gained in his many 
years of teaching goes to make this book one of the most practi- 
cal instruction books on poster making which you have seen 
in fact, it is the first instruction book on posters published in 
the past five years. 


It’s a teaching book—gives hints and helps about the basic 
elements of composition, balance, silhouettes, tonal values and 
color—then gives the techniques of poster making with spatter 
ink, silk screen and air brush. 


Nine chapters give you all this help in illustrated form plus 
instruction notes—the numerous examples of posters show you 
some 38 of present-day successful posters including a number 
which have been created to help the war. 





MAIL COUPON NOW FOR YOURS 





SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
144 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


) Please send copy of the new Poster Book by John deLemos—enclosed 
is $2.75 in payment. 


(_] Send 4 copies of Planning and Producing Posters at total cost post- 
paid of $9.90. 


C) As one of your regular subscribers please charge my account. 


Name... 


School Address. 
Postoffice . 
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One of Pedro delemos’ best 


contributions to drawing 
and composition. . .. . 


MASTER MODEL DRAWING 





DRAWING be- 
comes twice as 
interesting with 
these illustrated 
instruction plates 
because each les- 
son develops step 
by step methods. 
It is exactly the 
method used by 
prominent draw- 
~ by SU ing 
You get your help in 16 big plates 11 x 14 
inches—big enough to put up before your 
classes. Step by step working drawings 
take you from simple form drawings 
through the most modern of medium tech- 
niques. Models used include cats, donkey, 
horse, lion, human head, hand, and many 
other interesting forms. 


instructors. 











Increase your teaching ability 
with Master Model Drawing. 


Pb WEG s \iesdaoesonend Only $1.95 
Order today from 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
144 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 











Readers’ Index to Advertisers 
APRIL 1944 
ART SCHOOLS—-ART INSTRUCTION 


Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 10-a 
Art Institute of icago 8-a 
International School of Art 10-a 
Moore Institute of Art 10-a 
Penland School of Handicrafts 8-a 
Ringling School of Art 10-a 
Syracuse University 10-a 
Traphagen School of Fashion 10-a 


ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 
American Crayon Company 


Binney & Smith l-a 
Milton Bradley Co. 2-a 
Devoe & Raynolds Co. 4-a 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Company ll-a 
Eberhard Faber Co. 5-a (insert) 
Eagle Pencil Company 3-a 
Esterbrook Pen Company ll-a 
Favor, Ruhl & Co. 8-a 
J. L. Hammett Company 10-a 
Higgins Ink Co., Inc. 7-a (insert 

C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 6-a 
Koh-I-Noor Pencil Company 9-a 
Naz-Dar Company 6-a 
Talens & Sons, Inc. 8-a 
F. Weber Company 12-a 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. 10-a 

BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
Arthur Brown & Bro. 2-a 
Bruce Publishing Co. 13-a 
Walter T. Foster 8-a 
House of Little Books 8-a 
Lilly Mills Co. 6-a 
O-P Craft Co. 8-a 
EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES AND TOOLS 
American Artist's Color Works, Inc. 13-a 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 6-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Company 10-a 
HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 
Arthur Brown & Bro. 2-a 
Fellowcrafters, Inc. 4-a 
J. L. Hammett Company 10-a 
Lily Mills Co. 6-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Co. 10-a 
Universal Handicrafts Service 2-a 
LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 

Fellowcrafters, Inc. 4-a 
J. L. Hammett Company 10-a 
Osborn Bros. 6-a 


PICTURES, PRINTS, FILMS 


Society for Visual Education 2-a 





TIMELY ART PUBLICATIONS 


FOR YOUR ART LIBRARY AND TEACHING WORK 





ART TEACHING BOOKS 


The Art Teacher, Pedro deLemos 
AA Applied Art, Pedro deLemos . 


fF 
no 
88 


BB Bookbinding for Beginners, Bean 2.50 
CAR Cartooning, Harriett Weaver. 2.50 
CC Color Cement Handicraft, deLemos 5.00 
Creative Art Crafts, Pedro deLemos 3.75 
GAC Guatemala Art Crafts, deLemos . 3.75 
MGR The Magic Realm of Arts, Bailey. 1.50 
PPS Plays and Puppet Shows ‘ 1.00 
Planning and Producing Posters, 
New Book by John deLemos By 
SAC Selling Art to the Community, 
Wadsworth . 1.50 
SYS Symbolism for Artists, Bailey- Pool 4.50 
CRAFT FOLIOS by Pedro deLemos 
202 = Art Metal Craft, 17 plates . $2.00 
109 __—s Block Printing, 17 plates, 81x11” 1.00 
116 Leathercraft, 17 plates, 84x11” 1.00 
119 Textile Decorating, 17 plates . 1.00 


A Fill in Coupon —For prompt service send orders to \ 


Building, Worcester 8, Los 
SCHRCL ANTS, 366 Bete De a anies: Milwaukee 8, Wis. - Claire Book and Stationery Co., 


Mass., or to the following school supply com 
Cambridge 42, Mass. J. L. Hammett Co., Kendall 
Clearfield, * Pa. Kurtz Bros. 

Dallas 2, Texas. Practical Drawing Co. 

Eau Claire, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 
Kansas 4 oe Mo. Hoover Brothers, Inc., 922 Oak St. 
Lansing 2 


Moncton, Montreal, Toronto 


Please send the following titles, numbers 
Enclosed in payment is $ 


Name 


School Address 





ich. Mich. School Service 117 Shiawassee, W Syracuse 4,N 
In CANADA at slightly eR 


MODERNJART COLLECTIONS 


301 Modern Art in Book Illustration $3.00 
303 Decorative Design . 3.00 
307 Novelties and Jewelry . 3.00 


SCHOOL ARTS PORTFOLIOS 
101 Costume, American, 1775-1925 
102 Costume Design, History of 
Egyptian to 1840, 24 plates, 7x10” 1.00 
251 Creative Expression, 22 plates 2.50 
157 Indian Arts—Chart, 24 plates. .70 
113. Landscape in Decoration, 17 plates, 1. 
120 Lettering, 2] plates .. By 
195 Master Model Drawing, 16 pletes g 
118 Mexico, Arts and Crafts, 17 plates 1. 
156 Old World Decorative Designs . 1.5 
1.5 
2. 


$1.00 


0 
0 
00 


153 © Posters—School Posters, 24 plates 
201 Simplified Modern Design, 18 plates 


8, Calif. Amer. Seating Co. 6900 Avalon Blvd. 


3100 W. Cherr 
Newark 8, N. J mS Hammett Co, 380 Jelliff Ave 

my ed E Jociit Amer. Seating , 207 S. VanNess 
Secttle 1, Wash. John W. Graham Co., llil 4th Ave. 
Spokane 6, ba oo John W. Graham Co. 
. ¥. Amer. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee. 


rices to Moyer School Sys. Ltd. 
qo Saskatoon, Edmonton 


[) Please send bill 


Position 


.. City and State 


3888s 





16-a 








Rose Netzorg Kerr's 


Famous Folios 
Interpretive 
Costumes 


Source material for history, literature, 
theatricals, art, and costume design. 





1. EGYPT, GREECE and ROME 


Classic costumes from these three ancient coun- 
tries to correlate with history, literature and home 
economics. 12 plates, size 7" x 10” $1.00 


2. THE ORIENT 
From Araby, Judea, Assyria, India and China, 
costumes of both men and women. 


12 plates, size 7" x 10” $1.00 





3. THE AGE OF CHIVALRY 
Includes King Arthur and Robin Hood, as well as 


knights, ladies, Joan of Arc, minstrels and other 
important costumes of the middle ages. 


12 plates, 7” x 10” $1.00 





4. AMERICAN COSTUME 


This charming folio includes women's caps, bon- 
nets and hats. Costumes from Puritan Days to 
the Civil War. 12 plates,size 7”"x10"” $1.00 


5. RENAISSANCE AND ELIZABETHAN 
COSTUMES 


A brand-new folio of costumes covering the elab- 
orate eras in European history. For use with liter- 
ature, history, dramatics, and home economics. 


12 plates, 7” x10” $1.00 
SAMPLE MINIATURE SETS 


60 plates—size 4144"x 514” 
Excellent for Pupils’ Note Books 


Egypt, Greece and Rome 
The Orient 

American Period 

Age of Chivalry 
Renaissance 


$1.50 


FAIRBAIRN PUBLISHERS 
Dept. 144 — 44 Portland St. Worcester 8, Mass. 


0 Enclosed is $5.00. Send the complete teacher's se! 


() Please send sample Miniature Set of Costumes for 
which I enclose, $1.50 


Name 
ok 
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— = book about America’s Tropical Switzerland 


NEW SCENES NEW HELP 
NEW DESIGNS NEW IDEAS 








Open this book and you discover one of 
the most interesting art adventures of the 
year, a constant source for new ideas with a 
type of design that stimulates and succeeds 
in your art classes. 


These neighbors of ours in Guatemala 
were past masters in design. Having been 
hand weavers, hand potters, and hand sculp- 
tors for centuries, the designs flow from their 
fingertips—the results are the most delightful 
you have seen and art classes fairly ‘‘eat 
them up.” 


GUATEMALA 
ART CRAFTS 


Filled with help for your art 
work and appreciation classes 


138 illustrations take you on this art trip, 
pointing out the Guatemalans of today, show- 
ing specimens of their fine blankets, baskets, 
blouses, skirts, belts, and headpieces. 

There is one page in full colors that is 
“worth its weight in gold” for reference 
material — 8 choice Guatemalan costumes, 
skirts, blouses, and headpieces. Each cos- 
tume in full colors is typical of a Guatemalan 
tribe. You won't find a collection like this 
even in many museums. 

Get this book, it is one of the biggest 


incentives for better art work—order today. 


$3.75 Postpaid 
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teach cartooning. 


lrawing which you teach. 


ard size pages. 


144 PRINTERS BUILDING 


An Excellent Guide Book 
for teaching or doing CARTOONING 


in school ... school scenes... school characters 


his book, written by an art teacher, gives you the step by step methods 
Practically every page uses a fundamental principle 
It is one of the most popular and most used 
oks on our list—teachers write in that their books are literally worn out, 
many pupils want to use them. 23 grand instruction pages—drawing 


Send only $2.50 for your copy. 


ORDER YOUR BOOKS FROM 





SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


WORCESTER 8 MASSACHUSETTS 
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cotor daues lives! 





In the jungles of New Guinea and all over the world, our fighting 
forces know that color and camouflage play a vital role. 


COLOR is a big factor here on the home front, too. It materially 
affects our home and working environments, our dress and even our 
mental reactions. 


And what an important part GOOD COLORS play in classroom 


activities. A piece of art work or handicraft can only be as fine as 
the colors used will permit it to be. 


PRANG TEMPERA COLORS 


. 
are those that ‘give a lift’ to your art classes. They are perfect in color sequence, 
brilliant and smooth in texture. Ideal for poster making, camouflage projects, sten- 
cilling, handicraft and dozens of other projects executed by free hand, silk screen, 
block print or air brush. 


Especially suited to Advanced Grades, Junior and Senior High Schools, Art 
Schools, Colleges and Professionals. 


Don't hide your classes’ art ability under inferior color mediums. Insist on 


PRANG TEMPERA COLORS — A REAL CLASSROOM ALLY. 


% Can you locate the two figures in this panel? \, Order from your school supply distributor. 


y 


THE AMERICAN I} CRAYON COMPANY 


1706 HAYES AVENUE, SR SANDUSKY, OHIO 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 


